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Founded by the famous Jesuit, Robert Parsons, in 1592, the Eng- 
lish College of St. Omers, Pas de Calais, began a long history which 
continues today in that of Stonyhurst College in Lancashire. Upon 
the seizure of all Jesuit property in France in 1762, the school 
migrated bodily, first to Bruges, then at the suppression of the 
Jesuits in 1773 to Liége, and again in 1794 to Stonyhurst.1| These 
notes have to do only with the period at St. Omers from 1592 to 
1762. 

The high prosperity of Latin and Greek studies among these Eng- 
lish boys and their masters during this period is remarkable. No 
other Jesuit school, indeed no other school of the time, to the best of 
my knowledge, was so thorough in Greek; and Latin here enjoyed 
equal, if less surprising, success. The author of this success was the 
Belgian Giles Schondonck, who was Rector of the College from 1600 
until his death in 1617, and who, during his long term, inspired an 
enthusiasm for the classics which interested, gratified, and amazed 
continental educators and other persons of discernment. And the 
impetus he gave these studies lasted long after his death.” 

The history of the school is marked by a steady series of exhibi- 
tions that took place, now in the public hall, now in the dining-hall, 
sometimes privately for the school, often publicly before distin- 
guished guests. Owing to its geographical position and its character, 
the English College of St. Omers entertained a continuous stream 
of select visitors, prelates and laymen, scholars and statesmen, 


1See John Gerard, Stonyhurst College (Belfast, 1894), chaps. i-iv. The Eng- 
lish have always written and pronounced the name ‘‘St. Omers’’ instead of 
*¢Saint-Omer.’? 

2These statements and those immediately following are based on detailed evi- 
dence which abounds in the MSS and printed chronicles used later in these notes, 
eminently quotable were quotation not cumbersome here. 
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Protestants and Catholics, of many nations, especially the English; 
and their astonishment on hearing oral dissertations and dialogues 
improvised in Latin and in Greek on subjects of their own proposing 
is repeatedly recorded. Up to 1614 the English boys attended classes 
in the College of the Walloon Jesuits next door; and there they so 
surpassed their Walloon fellows in the classics that it was thought 
prudent, to avoid jealousy, sometimes to omit English names from 
the honors-lists.* 

The languages of ancient Greece and Rome were, therefore, to the 
English boys of St. Omers living tongues; hence, while in all the 
Jesuit colleges of that day the cult of the classics gave rise to a flour- 
ishing drama in Latin, the spirit at St. Omers produced one that was 
vigorous indeed. Knowledge of this stage may well serve the Eng- 
lish-speaking world as an introduction to the Jesuit theatre at large, 
a school theatre of single spirit with national variations, that throve 
in more than five hundred colleges in many lands during more than 
two centuries: a chain-theatre that was not without effect, one may 
justly surmise, on the general history of drama. Its influence upon 
their vernacular literature has long interested the scholars of Ger- 
many for special reasons; and in varying degrees scholars in other 
continental lands. What has not always won the attention it de- 
serves in such studies is the general theory of poetry behind the 
Jesuit drama.‘ Of particular interest to students of English and of 
comparative literature should be the possibility of the extension of 
this Jesuit literary influence from the Continent to England. This 
could have occurred through English familiarity with the printed, 
or even the manuscript, plays of the Jesuit theatre, some evidence of 
which exists; more especially through English familiarity with 
Jesuit works on literary theory, translations of a certain number of 
which were made during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
For the transmission of these matters from the Continent to Eng- 
land, the English College of St. Omers would be of importance as a 
possible channel, because of its hospitality to travelers, as indicated 


8MS ‘‘Litterae annuae Collegii Audomarensis, 1609,’’ Archives du Royaume 
de Belgique, Brussels: Archives jésuitiques, Carton 3la, Province gallobelge; 
transcribed in Stonyhurst MS A.IV.13, sub anno 1609. 


‘Hitherto this poetic theory has been noticed with much misunderstanding, 
e.g., by Pierre Janelle, Robert Southwell the Writer (New York, 1935), who 
uses the popular Poeticarwm institutionum libri tres (1594) of Jacobus Pon- 
tanus, 8S. J. (Jakob Spanmiiller), quite superficially to support a mistaken no- 
tion of ‘‘the neo-classic Jesuit.’’ There is excellent understanding of the 
subject in J. B. Conrath, Pontanus’ Theory of Poetry (unpublished Master’s 
thesis, 1936, St. Louis University Library). 
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briefly above. Evidently a necessary preliminary to investigation 
of this sort is a knowledge of the living theatre in the College. 

I have elsewhere established, as far as can be at present, the play- 
list of the College from 1592 to 1762.5 Reference to this list will 
illuminate my present notes, which exhibit in summary the results 
of inquiry into several aspects of the St. Omers theatre: the occa- 
sions that brought forth its plays; a general idea of the plays; the 
actors; the audiences; the place, hour, length of performances; cos- 
tumes; refreshments. Other points remain to be dealt with here- 
after: the function of music in this theatre; the physical conditions 
of its stage; a critical evaluation of its drama; the theory behind 
Jesuit tragedy. 

Occasion of Plays: The Ratio Studiorum provided for frequent 
dialogues within classes during the academic year in all Jesuit 
schools ;° as practiced at St. Omers, these tended constantly to be- 
come plays, with or without scenery. Minor prize-days (‘‘Composi- 
tions’’) occurring several times within the year were accompanied 
by plays by various classes before the whole College; but the big 
theatrical event was the ‘‘tragoedia solemnis’’ staged for the great 
prize-day (‘‘Distribution’’) at the end of the scholastie year, occa- 
sionally at the beginning of the subsequent year. There were, besides, 
special occasions when plays were produced: civie celebrations, 
church festivals, visits of distinguished guests, and the like. 

The Plays: The subjects of drama at St. Omers were in generat 
those used elsewhere in the Jesuit theatre: biblical incidents from 
both the Old Testament and the New, plots drawn from church his- 
tory, from the lives and deaths of martyrs and saints; and, on the 
other hand, many purely secular subjects. Tragedy was the favorite 
form, though others were admitted, as in the Passion-tableaur of 
1614, the masque of 1625, the moralities of 1655 and 1661, the Bel- 


5In my article, ‘‘The Play-List of the English College of St. Omers, 1592- 
1762,’’ Revue de Littérature Comparée, xv (Avril-Juin, 1937), 355-375. 


®Under dialogues I include debates, scenes, and simple dialogues, in prose and 
in verse. See, e.g., G. M. Pachtler, Ratio studiorum et institutiones scholasticae 
Societatis Jesu per Germaniam olim vigentes (Berlin, 1887-1894), u, 412: 
‘* About once a month, let there be held in the assembly hall or in the church 
an oration or a poem on a serious subject, or both, sometimes in Latin, some- 
times in Greek; or an act of disputation with arguments on both sides and final 
rendering of judgment; all of these must previously be seen and approved by 
the Prefect of higher studies.’’ (Rule 17 of the Professor of Rhetoric). 
‘‘Sometimes let the teacher assign as an exercise, instead of a speech, some 
brief dramatic composition, e. g., an eclogue, a scene, or a dialogue, so that the 
most successful product may thereafter be enacted in class, without scenery how- 
ever, the various parts being assigned to selected pupils’? (Rule 19 of the 
same). Translations from Latin originals here, as hereafter, mine. 
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lum grammaticale of 1676. Three marks, however, distinguish the 
St. Omers repertory: comedy is noticeably missing; there is a 
steady recurrence of subjects drawn from English history (Guy of 
Warwick, Mercia, Kings Oswy, Kenelm, Sigebert, and Edward the 
Confessor, the Battle of Hastings, Saints Augustine and Alban, 
Thomas More and contemporary martyrs, ete.) ; and lastly, begin- 
ning in 1614, there is a series of subjects drawn from the rich tragie 
mine of Byzantium, a field which the playwrights of St. Omers, if 
not as pioneers, at least as dramatists early and persistently con- 
scious of its wealth, long continued to exploit on the tragic 
stage.’ Latin was, with few exceptions, the language used: ‘‘No 
plays should be presented in the vernacular,’’ said the school’s 
Constitutiones,® in accordance with the general rule of the Jesuit 


7The recorded series of Byzantine plays at St. Omers begins with Arsenius 
(1624), followed by Theoctistus (1624), Leo Armenus (71624-1629), Zeno 
(1631), Nicephorus (1646), Belisarius (1651), Leo Sapiens (1659), an unnamed 
play (1660), Andronichus (1664), and Bastlindus and Constans Fratricida, 
which I have been unable to date. The earliest use of a Byzantine plot in Eng- 
land that I have found is Samuel Bernard’s Andronicus Comnenus, performed at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, 1617/8, as recorded by Professor G. C. Moore Smith, 
College Plays (Cambridge, 1923), p. 98. The recurrence of Byzantine subjects 
in the neo-classical English theatre is well-known: I entertain, perhaps rashly, 
the suspicion that the St. Omers theatre, and specifically one of its playwrights, 
Joseph Simons (author of Theoctistus, Zeno, and Leo Armenus, above), may 
have had some influence in disclosing the tragic possibilities of Byzantine his- 
torical materials to later academic and secular playwrights on the Continent 
and in England. See my note, ‘‘ ‘The Imperial Tragedy,’ ’’ P.Q., xv (July, 
1936), 311-314. 


8Louvain Univ. Lib. MS D. 321 (160), ‘‘Constitutiones Collegii Anglorum 
Audomarensis,’’ one of the few MSS saved from the fire of 1914, is a copy, 
made early in the seventeenth century, of rules inaugurated in the College un- 
der Giles Schondonck (1600-1617), together with other regulations and docu- 
ments of later date. The volume was paginated normally by one scribe, then 
reversed by another and foliated. The portions that touch upon the St. Omers 
theatre are as follows: 

a) pp. 13 ff.: ‘‘Regulae Praefectorum Collegii Anglorum Audomarensis a 
Rdo Patre Aegidio Schondoncho, eiusdem Collegii Rectore (cujus memoria in 
benedictione est) dictatae ad commodiorem excellentissimae Juventutis Institu- 
tionem.’’ This section includes the remark quoted above and several other 
pertinent passages, especially on music and refreshments, to be referred to later. 

b) folios 13-14: ‘‘Observanda circa Declamationes, Statuta a R. P. Richardo 
Blondo anno 1631 [then in a later hand:] et a R[everendo]. A[dmodum]. 
P[atre]. N[ostro]. eodem anno approbata.’’ This is a set of regulations laid 
down by Richard Blount, first Provincial of the English Jesuits (1623-1635), 
and approved by Vitelleschi, Jesuit General in Rome, in 1631. 

ce) folios 14-16%: ‘‘Responsa ad Dubia Proposita a Praefecto Studiorum 
et Professoribus circa memoriale de declamationibus nuper emissum. 24 marti 
1631 [then in a later hand:] et a R. A. P. N. approbata.’’ This is Blount’s 
answer to certain objections and queries provoked at St. Omers by his regula- 
tions. 

d) folios 16¥-17: ‘*Notae ad Ordinationem et Responsa circa Declama- 
tiones.’’ In this the Provincial next succeeding, Henry Moere, returns to the 


wee 
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theatre. The Triumph of the Cross was produced in English in 
1614: ‘‘omnia anglice,’’ says the chronicler ;® but I know of no 
other instance of this. Printed playbills in Latin were in use at 
least as early as 1640 and as late as 1755.1° Early in the eighteenth 
century the Rector was accustomed to send to various friends, well 
in advance, copies of the ‘‘argument’’ of each play in various lan- 
guages, presumably printed, since the College had its own press; 
and there is the same reason to suppose that these were provided for 
the spectators, especially since many came who knew no Latin.” 


The Actors: The atmosphere of this exiled College was wholly 
British. Living next door to the College of the Walloon Jesuits and 
until 1614 forced to attend classes there, the English boys yet re- 
mained entirely independent of foreign influence. Because the 
school was founded in Spanish territory, it was at first required that 
its Reetors should be subjects of the King of Spain, i.e., Belgians, 
but this restriction was soon removed, and after 1622 Englishmen 
were continuously in charge. Indeed most of the Belgian régime 
was in the hands of the well-beloved Giles Schondonck, whose sym- 


two preceding documents to enlarge upon certain points which apparently still 
caused difficulty. 

e) folio 17: ‘‘Ex litteris Adm. R. P. Nri 21 octobris 1634 ad P. Richardum 
Blondum Provincialem.’’ Three years after the promulgation of Blount’s regu- 
lations, the General, who had approved them, writes to the Provincial to com- 
plain about their not being observed. 

f) folios 18¥-19; ‘‘Litterae Adm. R. P. N. Mutii Vitelleschi ad. R. P. 
Odoardum Knottum Provincialem 27 junii 1643.’’ The Masters at St. Omers, 
not content with the several full-length plays allowed during the school year, 
are still struggling for liberty to elaborate the more frequent ‘‘declamationes’’ 
into plays. In this letter the General informs the Provincial, Edward Knott, 
how he is answering a plea for latitude he has received from the College. 

A study of these documents shows an intense preoccupation with the theatre 
among the masters at St. Omers, and a zeal for its success that explains its 
prosperity at that time and later. I shall refer frequently to these regulations 
in this paper. 

*Stonyhurst MS A.IV.13, s.a. 1613. 

10See A. Hamy, ‘‘Bibliographie audomaroise de la Compagnie de Jésus,’’ in 
Bulletin historique de la Société des Antiquaires de la Morime, x (1900), 553; 
Gerard, p. 33; C. Sommervogel, Bibliotheque de la Compagnie de Jésus (Paris, 
1890-1932), vil, col. 434, nos. 6, 7, 8, 9. 

11Lewis de Sabran’s MS ‘‘Letter Journal’’ is preserved in the Archives du 
Royaume de Belgique, at Brussels; it summarizes his correspondence during his 
rectorship of St. Omers, 1713-1715. Pertinent entries for 1715: ‘‘May 8. To 
Fr. Darel .. . I send him an argument of our stage entertainment for ye Duke 
of Norfolk.’’ ‘‘July 21. Rectoribus Collegiorum Arensis, Belliolensis, Dunker- 
cani, Bergensis Invitatio ad solemnem Tragoediam, inclusis illius argumentis 
... To Dame Mary Anne, to Mr. Francis, invitations also to ye Great action, 
and I inclose French arguments of it.’’ ‘‘ August 31. From Fr Collins, Saint- 
Germains, Aug. 27... . Desires I send him an argument of ye Great Action... . 
To Fr Collins, with an argument of ye Great action.’’ 
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pathies were altogether English. That patriotism never diminished 
in the College is evident from an incident brought to the attention 
of Louis XIV—an outburst of cheering from the English boys at 
news of an English victory over the French, upon which the Grand 
Monarch’s only comment was that their loyalty was highly credit- 
able to the boys of St. Omers. Again, in 1688, there was an enthus- 
iastie ringing of the college bells at news of the birth of the Old 
Pretender, followed by a demand of apology from the offended town 
magistrates.’? 

At all times the majority of the boys seem to have come from the 
upper classes of English society. A spy operating for the home Gov- 
ernment who found entrance to the school reported in 1602 that the 
scholars were ‘‘gentlemen’s sons of great worship.’”** In 1609 the 
visiting Papal Nuncio described the student body as ‘‘the flower of 
English Catholics; many,’’ he continued, ‘‘are noble, and some are 
the sons of heretics... . Among the rest, I saw a youth who is the 
son of the King’s seeretary.’"* Writing of St. Omers in his Run- 
ning Register (1626), Lewis Owen said, ‘‘The most part of the stu- 
dents of this Seminary are Lords, Knights, Gentlemens and rich 
mens sonnes, who pay some forty, and others thirty pounds, others 
lesse yeerely for their dyet,’’ a following secured by Jesuit agents 
in England active to ‘‘seduce and inveagle young youths.’”?® ‘‘ Their 
chiefest quality is noble blood for the most part,’’ wrote Wadsworth 
summarily in his English Spanish Pilgrime (1629).2° Half a cen- 
tury later an elaborate Annual letter from the College says of it 
that ‘‘it is filled with the finest youth of the whole kingdom,’’ and 
speaks of Protestant boys among the students.**7 The use of aliases 
to evade at home the penalties set for education abroad and for 
religious activity on returning to England, especially on the part of 
priests, makes it hard to identify St. Omers students; but evidence 
is not wanting to uphold the indications of quality which I have 


12Gerard, pp. 1-7. 


13Henry Foley, Records of the English Province S.J. (London, 1877-1883), 
11, 141. 


147bid., vir (2), 1152. 

15Lewis Owen, The Running Register: Recording a True Revelation of the 
State of the English Colledges, Seminaries and Cloysters in all forraine parts, 
Together with a briefe and compendious discourse of the Lives, Practices, 
Coozenage, Impostures, and Deceits of all owr English Monks, Friers, Jesuites, 
and Seminarie Priests in Generall (London, 1626), p. 3. 

16James Wadsworth, The English Spanish Pilgrime, or a New Discoverie of 
Spanish Popery and Jesuiticall Stratagems (London, 1629), p. 14. 


17Stonyhurst MS A.IV.13, s.a. 1680. 
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cited.’ That less gentle blood was not excluded is painfully evident 
in the fact that Titus Oates lived at the College for some time dur- 
ing 1677-1678, a disgrace probably compensated for in the eyes of 
those who loved St. Omers by the same Oates’s part in augmenting 
the list of martyrs who were educated there. The native culture of 
this student body makes credible a contemporary’s brief but preg- 
nant description of their skill in acting: ‘‘... they have so natural 
a gift for acting and are so clever at it that they seem providentially 
designed for it.’"* They were, besides, perfectly at ease in Latin 
speech, which may largely account for the pleasure taken in their 
plays by spectators who were educated; but precisely because they 
used Latin, a tongue unintelligible to their many unlettered specta- 
tors, there is a fine tribute to their sheer acting ability in the en- 
thusiasm which, as we shall see, they provoked in the latter element 
of their audiences. 


Audiences: Even for the simple dialogues, local guests of some 
distinction came to the College: bishop, abbot, dean, canons, re- 
ligious superiors, civie magistrates, scholars; naturally these would 
be invited also to the ‘‘tragoedia solemnis’’ that closed the academic 
year.2° But distinguished guests from outside the town were fre- 
quent, and a study of visits recorded discloses a double current of 
these: during the Spanish tenure, an intermittent stream of cele- 
brities from Spain; at all times, another stream made up of persons 
touching St. Omers on their way between points on the Continent 
and England. We read, for instance in a record of 1604: 


The College has the esteem of important people, none of whom passes through 
the town without paying us a very kind visit. The Constable of Castile, visit- 
ing our chureh recently, was remarkably pleased with our vocal and instru- 
mental music, and our Greek and Latin verses. The vice-Admiral of England, 
accompanying the Constable on a mission of peace, took dinner with us as a 
friend, and during the meal lifted his wine-glass (as is our English custom) in 
toast to the King. A play staged in the dining-hall pleased him as greatly as 
did the dinner; and he showed satisfaction also in the students’ agile perform- 
ance in speaking Greek.?1 


18See the anonymous Stonyhurst and its Tercentenary (Clitheroe, 1892), pp. 
7-8; Gerard, p. 36. 

19Stonyhurst MS A.VII.50 (1), pp. 234 ff., ‘‘Epistola nuntiatoria in qua 
deseribitur Coll. Ang]. Audomari.’’ This is not strictly an historical document; 
it is evidently a model for class exercise in Latin writing used at St. Omers, 
written by ‘‘J. Caraeus’’ (John Carey) who signs it. He was a master and 
Prefect of Studies there c. 1656 (Foley, vir (1), 120-121). The circumstances 
in which it was produced and used would have made this ‘‘ News Letter’’ ad- 
here pretty closely to fact, allowance being made for rhetoric. 

20There is reference to guests to be invited to plays in sections b) and c) of 
Louvain Univ. Lib. MS D. 321 (160), as described in note 8 above. 


21Litterae annuae Societatis Jesu, 1604. The Constable of Castile and the 
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‘ Guests of this sort were the occasion not only of private entertain- 
ments, but of such as were really civic events, so important was the 
College in the life of the town. This we know, for example, from 
an account of 1624 in which the chronicler at the same time illus- 
trates several other details about dramatics already mentioned here, 
or to be mentioned later: 


' It hardly becomes our modesty to relate how highly the plays given by the sev- 
. eral classes were praised, not merely by the average spectator but also by per- 
‘ sons of importance. One proof of our dramatie success is the fact that so 
great an audience of all social classes gathered that we had difficulty in pre- 
venting their great number from crushing one another as they literally forced 
their way in. When His Excellency the Prince Governor of Artois came unex- 
pectedly to the town, the magistrates included among the events to be pre- 
pared for his reception a play here at the College. They asked Father Rector 
to greet him thus when they should bring him to us. There was little time for 
preparation, since he was to come on the following day. But we undertook it. 
When he came the next day, he inspected the house and was greeted with a 
varied musical program; then the Rhetoricians took the stage to give a play 
composed by themselves. It was the product of one day’s work, but it was 
received with much applause, many of the audience declaring it unbelievable 
that so good a play could be prepared in a week, to say nothing of a day. The 
Prince himself was particularly earnest in expressing his gratification, and on 
leaving he paid high tribute to the industry of our students, thanking Father 
Rector over and over for his goodness.22 


A similar civie event took place the following year when the Princess 
Isabella and her suite witnessed the masque described by the chron- 
icler of that year, at too great length for reproduction here.** Again 
in 1670 the Governor of Belgium saw a St. Omers play with such 
satisfaction that he made the boys a gift of three hundred gold 
pieces for pleasure and asked the Rector to give them a week’s 
holiday to enjoy the gift.2* In 1714, another record tells us, ‘‘ye 
action of St. Monacella was exhibited, with great satisfaction, espe- 
cially of ye Commandant it was dedicated unto.’’*® 

More important, in a sense, than the interest of these distin- 
guished visitors was the constant, and sometimes violent, interest of 
the townspeople in the acting of the English boys. Prevented by 
the concourse of nobler spectators from seeing the play staged for 
the new Bishop of Arras in 1602, the commons had to be provided 
with a second performance.*® For the Passion-tableaux of 1614, 


Earl of Hertford had come to the Netherlands to arrange James I’s peace of 
1604 with Spain. 


22Stonyhurst MS A.IV.13, s.a. 1624. 
23}oley, vii (2), 1162 ff. 
24Tbid., p. 1170. 


25De Sabran, ‘‘ Letter Journal,’’ May 7, 1714. 
26Litt. ann. S.J., 1602. 
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they came in crowds the chureh could not contain.27 We have 
seen in the extract quoted above their embarrassing enthusiasm in 
1624, and a similar spirit still existed towards the middle of the 
century when the centenary of the Society of Jesus (1640) was be- 
ing celebrated by a series of plays. The last was about St. Ignatius 
Loyola: 


The whole play was very edifying, and very well produced; so successfully that 
a repetition was earnestly requested. But we had to refuse, because at the first 
performance it was seen that there was no way of keeping the doors closed 
against the excess of an overflowing audience, and we feared a greater disturb- 
ance if the play should be staged again.28 

The difficulty continuing, the expedient was adopted of giving one 
performance for clerics, who abounded in the town, and another for 
laymen; but the town would be excluded from no performance, and 


so in 1660 the single performance was reverted to: 


To avoid disturbance at the great tragedy, it was proposed to stage it on two 
days: first for the clergy, then for the town. But the town was highly in- 
dignant both days; and so in 1660 we managed to have one performance only, 
without disorder.29 
This popularity continued throughout the seventeenth century, yet 
with some inevitable interruptions, for the College was situated in 
what has always been the cockpit of Europe, and more than once 
the records speak of plays omitted, or performed privately, or post- 
poned, or anticipated, because of military operations in the vicinity 
or even actual siege of the town. Recurrent plague, too, caused 
similar interruptions.*° 

I have no information about the presence or absence of women 
among the spectators in the earlier years of this theatre; but 
towards the end of the century there is evidence that they had been 
coming for some years past, as elsewhere in the Jesuit theatre. On 
June 9, 1691, the Jesuit General in Rome, Thyrsus Gonzalez, wrote 
to Thomas Freville, vice-Rector of St. Omers, as follows: 


... As regards the presence of women spectators at plays, I understand that 
at the Walloon College and elsewhere, on a day specially reserved for them 
only, women are admitted to see the great tragedy at the end of the school 
year, but not the plays given during the year. This plan, I am told, has also 
been followed at St. Omers up to the present; with the occasional variation 


27Stonyhurst MS A.IV.13, s.a. 1614. 

28Ibid., s.a. 1640. 

29Louvain Univ. Lib. MS D. 321 (160), pp. 13 ff., a note added in a later 
hand to the ‘‘Rules for the Prefects.’’ 

80B. M. Add. MS 9354, ‘‘Registrum Audomarensis Anglorum Gymnasii,’’ a 
record of honors-lists and prize-day programs, including descriptions of plays 
performed, notes these interruptions passim. This important MS covers the 
years from 1622 to 1670. 
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that men and women were admitted to the same performance, the women hay- 
ing a section of the house reserved for them.3t 

Place of Performance: Apart from the Lenten tableaux in the 
church and occasional performances in the refectory, the plays seem 
uniformly to have been produced in a large hall reserved and 
equipped for the purpose. Up to 1684, when a fire destroyed much 
of the College, the records show that more than one playhouse was 
available: the second presentation of the masque of 1625, for in- 
stance, was given in a theatre more capacious than that used for the 
first.82 Wadsworth speaks of the Rector going daily after dinner 
“to heare them [the boys] play their musicke, which is in a great 
Hall over the Refectory,’’** and this was presumably the extra- 
ordinary theatre before the fire of 1684, since it is apparently dis- 
tinguished in Schondonck’s Constitutiones from another having a 
permanent stage.** There is extant no plan of the College as it 
was at this time. For the period following the fire mentioned, we 
have the convenient Montbard engraving of the College as rebuilt 
in 1685, with a lettered and numbered directory attached; here we 
find in the rear wing of the Great Court, ‘‘N. The Great Theatre’’ 
on the ground floor, and on the floor above, ‘‘O. The Little The- 
atre.’’*> Hence, again the players were amply provided with play- 
houses. Since each of the two theatres occupied a whole floor of 
this wing, their identical size was obviously generous, though I have 
discovered no exact dimensions recorded. Another fire, with a sub- 
sequent rebuilding, occurred in 1725, and a remark of Ralph Hos- 
kins, written in 1762,°° implies that during the eighteenth century 


81‘ Angliae: Epistolae Generalium,’’ MS letters of the Generals to the Eng- 
list Provincials. 

32Foley, vil (2), 1162 ff. 

38English Spanish Pilgrime, p. 16. 

s4Louvain Univ. Lib. MS D. 321 (160), pp. 13 ff., ‘‘ Rules for the Prefects,’’ 
has a section on music opening as follows: ‘‘Four music rooms are available: 
the first in the hall above the refectory; the second beneath the ‘Holy Ghost’ 
dormitory; the third opening on the garden; the fourth the stage-balcony’’ 
(p. 27). Here the first hall (Wadsworth’s ‘‘great Hall over the Refectory’’) 
seems quite unrelated to the fourth equipped with a stage, the ‘‘upper stage’’ 
of which (‘‘aula pensilis supra theatrum’’) served as a music room. In¢i- 
dentally, this fact offers ground for the inference that, in the production of 
plays, the same place served both as music room and as an acting-place—a not 
uninteresting confirmation, at this date (before 1617), though not in a public 
theatre, of W. J. Lawrence’s theory about the music room on the English stage. 
See The Physical Conditions of the Elizabethan Public Playhouse (Harvard, 
1927), pp. 81ff. 

85The engraving, the original of which is in the Cabinet des Estampes, Va- 
150, fol. 58, is reproduced in the Stonyhurst Magazine, 1 (Nov. 1881), 47; and 
in Gerard, p. 6. 

seStonyhurst MS A.III.20, pp. 2-5: ‘‘Short Account of the Expulsion of the 
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there was but one theatre. This is noticed by a visitor of c. 1742: 
‘‘The gay part of the society are at liberty to act plays every year, 
and they have actually a very handsome theatre purely for that 
purpose, with several changes of beautiful scenes, all of which we 
had a view 


Time of Performance: The usual time of day for plays was un- 
doubtedly the early afternoon, especially for the ‘‘tragoedia solem- 
nis’’ that was linked with the annual distribution of prizes. Less 
regular occasions imposed other hours. The phrases ‘‘ad lumina”’ 
and ‘‘ad funalia’’ in the record of 1602 suppose evening perform- 
ances; the guests of 1604 saw a play in the refectory at the mid-day 
meal ;** the Lenten tableaux of 1614 took place in the church at five 
in the afternoon ;*® the masque of 1625 was played once in the 
morning, a second time in the afternoon, and again in the evening.*® 
The few extant St. Omers playbills, of later date, fail to indicate 
the hour of the plays they announce.* 


Length of Performance: In his restrictive document of 1631, the 
Provincial sets a limit of from two hours and a half to three; later 
in the same year, answering a protest against this restriction, he 
reiterates it, adding that previous excesses in the matter have al- 
ways displeased him, and hinting that ballets and interludes were 
often the cause of too long performances. In 1638, his suecessor 
interprets his regulation as meaning that the play itself should not 
surpass two hours in length, allowing a third hour for adjuncts, 
especially for music, which was much appreciated in the College.** 
These stipulations all point to immoderate enthusiasm on the part 
of playwrights in the past, an immoderation clearly indicated by a 
letter from the General in Rome dated 1634, three years after the 
restrictions of 1631, protesting against failure to observe them ex- 
actly: the General knows that the Provincial was liberal rather 
than severe, ‘‘and yet it appears that the Masters, exceeding the 


English Jesuits out of St. Omers’’: ‘‘A neat domestic theatre served for 


their [the boys’] diversion, or to teach them a genteel way of behaving and 
carriage, and to brake them of that Bashfulness so natural to ye English.’’ 


87Gerard, p. 36, quoting (without specific reference) a B.M. MS describing 
the visit of one Henry Bartlet to St. Omers about this time. 


88litterae annuae Societatis Jesu, 1602, 1604. 
89Stonyhurst MS A. IV. 13, s.a. 1614. 
40Poley, vir (2), 1162 ff. 

“1See note 10 above. 


«Louvain Univ. Lib. MS D. 321 (160), folios 13-17, ‘‘Observanda,’’ 
‘*Responsa,’’ ‘‘Notae,’’ passim. See note 8 above. 
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limits set, are staging too frequent and too prolonged plays.** Ap- 
parently the excesses recurred, for the ‘‘Epistola nuntiatoria’’ of 
c. 1656 speaks of drama so engrossing that no one tires of it, ‘‘al- 
though it occupies three or four, sometimes more, hours.’’ The ex- 
tant MS plays vary in length from 500 to 1600 lines in verse; and 
the shortest of the five printed tragedies of Joseph Simons has ec. 
2000 lines, the longest over 3200, to say nothing of mute scenes, 
ballets, musical interludes and the like, which he affected.** Since 
his florutt as college playwright immediately precedes the restriec- 
tions of 1631, he was probably largely responsible for their promul- 
gation. 


Costumes: Great variety of costume was plainly required for the 
early plays, as may be gathered from annotations in MS and printed 
copies; but there is nothing to show that much expense was incurred 
for dress at this early date. The 1685 (Montbard) engraving of the 
College, however, shows a portion of the building allotted to ‘‘The 
Wardrobe for the Stage’’; and the pass:¢es which I shall quote 
from De Sabran’s ‘‘Letter Journal”’ disclose that in his day (ec. 
1715) ‘‘acting suites’’ were to the St. Omers boy as preoecupying 
as are cricket or baseball outfits to his modern counterpart. De 
Sabran’s frequent references to boys who wrote to parents or 
friends asking for money with which to buy costumes culminate in 
his record of a ban laid by the Provincial on what he considered 
their too free purchase. From this source it is clear how important 
a feature actors’ feathers were; and the quest of cloth of gold, gems, 
brocades, and silks, ‘‘a gowne or manteau or a Petticote or two,” 
by the Rector of the school for his amateur actors needs no elabora- 
tion into proof of the vitality of the drama at St. Omers. I relin- 
quish the attempt (which even experts will hardly approach with 
assurance today) to estimate the equivalents in modern money of 
the livres and ‘‘shillins’’ spent on costumes by De Sabran, as dis- 
closed in the entries I have chosen from his-ciary :*° 


43Ibid., fol. 17, Mutius Vitelleschi to Richard Blount, the English Provincial, 
October 21, 1634; also in ‘‘Angliae: Epistolae Generalium’’ under that date. 


44Josephi Simonis Angli e Societate Jesu Tragoediae quinque quarum duae 
postremae nune primum lucem vident (Leodii, 1656). From 1623 to 1631 
Simons was a master at St. Omers, where he wrote and produced his plays. 
See Foley, vil (1), 463; B.M. Add. MS 9354, folios 5, 14, 20, 37%. 


45Brave attempts at revaluation are made by A. V. Judges, ‘‘A Note on 
Prices in Shakespeare’s Time,’’ in A Companion to Shakespeare Studies, edd. 
Harley Granville-Barker and G. B. Harrison (London, 1934), Appendix III, 
pp. 382-384; and Hilaire Belloc, James the Second (Philadelphia, 1928), p. 45, 
note. 


Feb. 7: 


19: 


28: 


Mar. 10: 
16: 


18: 


22: 
Apr. 13: 


23: 


June 6: 
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1714 


To Fr. Darrell46, . . to know ye price of cloath of Gould; and severall 
sorts of Brocards, for acting suites .... 

To Br. Thomas Smith, Paris. About ye 15 feathers, to bee soon 
sent. ... 

From Fr. Darrell . .. ye Paris yard of best Brocas, 60 livres; if I 
will, he’l send with ye feathers... . 

Ye feathers sent last fryday.... 

From Br. Thomas Smith, Paris.... Ye feathers came on last 
fryday.... 

From Mad[am]. Stafford, January 22.... Young Mr. Stafford 
desires some money towards buying an acting suite. Whatever ye 
rest of his companions do, or I think rational, she will immediately 
send Mr. Stafford word... . 

From Fr. Darrell, February 3. Ye feathers for Mr. Lanes’ sute 
cost 30 livres. 

To Mrs. Stafford in answer. Why, without my knowledge, her son 
writt to her; who had writt to his father for money for a suite. 
Why he desired to concur. Yt I allow no one to give above 3 
Guineas, to most only one... . 

To Br. Thomas Smith. To procure and send as soon as may be, 51 
feathers for acting cloaths for Sintax:47 1 whyte more (2 livres) 
for ye black, 9 whyte, 9 black. For Mr. Withies, 8 redd 8 feuille 
morte; for Mr. Collins, 8 whyte 8 feuille morte. I suppose these 
will come to 102 11; so with those of Mr. Lane, to 132 ll. 

From Mr. Crane. . . . He [C’s son] desires to have money sent him 
for an acting suite; if custom and others do it, he will not stick to 
send it to him, to encourage him... . 

To Fr. Darrell, Paris, in answer. . . . Desire to know what ye gemms 
and feathers cost, when he sends them. . . . 

From Fr. Eyre,48 1 of March. . .. Askes ye liberty to tell me, yt 
some of our young men writing to their friends for money for act 
suites, of which some not able others not willing to give, doth a 
prejudice to our house. Just now Fr. Provincial tells him he is 
informed yt I have bought materials for several suites. He desires 
no more bee bought, and what is bought bee made up att ye smallest 
cost. ... 

To Fr. Eyre. Thanks. An account about ye suites and 3 condi- 
tions: 1. No letter should goe to such as suspected, by humour or 
circumstances, would dislike; (2) I have stopt 2: one or two may 
have escaped me; yt a meer proposal and from ye children only; 3., 
not as required by any one. So no reason of complaints. No 
further expences to bee made. All don. 

From Fr. Darrell, 19. Ye Rubies by ye next cooche... . 

To Fr. Darrell. ... Owne ye jewells received; very good; yt he 
lett me knowe what he payed... . 

From Fr. Darrell. . . . Ye rubies in 33 setts cost 250 Il. (as much 
as all ye embroidor’s work). My feathers, 36 ll.: yt is ye skirts, 
8 1.; ye embroidery ete. of ye Body and Capp, 15 ll.; ye jewels, 15 
1.; ye feathers 2 1. 3 shillins—in all 40 1. 3 shillins. Ye additional 
embroidery in ye skirts [blank in MS] 

From Mrs. Stafford, Paris. Hath given a paire of silk stockings, 2 


46Father Darrell and Brother Smith (named in the next entry) were pur- 
chasing agents for the College, in Paris. 

47Classes at St.Omers, at their most numerous, were from highest to lowest 
designated as follows: Rhetoric, Poetry or Humanities, Syntax, Grammar I, 
II, III, Great Rudiments or Figures, Little Rudiments or Figures. 

48Father Eyre was Assistant Provincial, and writes in that capacity. 
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of whyte gloves to Br. Smith; for Wilford for his use on ye 


Stage. ... 

11: To Br. Thomas Smith. To send ye 36 feathers: 9 red, 9 green, 18 
whyte. 

21: To Br. Thomas Smith.... Yt, if ye green feathers bee not 
bought, I may have blew ones. About Wilford’s silk stockings and 
gloves. ... 

22. From Fr. Darrell. ... Ye feathers sent out ye 19... . 

Dec. 17: From Br. Thomas Smith. Sent me a box ye 14th; in it ye 
feathers. ... 
1715 
Feb. 12: From Mrs. Crane. ... Fr. Justiniany forgetfull: says he writt 


nothing of orders about ye 2 Louis d’or for ye stage suite; yet she 
payd them and Billy thankt her for them. 


May 23: To Br. Smith....I press for ye 18 feathers. Desire he see 
wether a gowne or manteau or a Petticote or two, of any colour of 
silks ete. could bee got for a present use here. 


The persistence of this concern for the provision of stage costumes 
in the later history of the College is disclosed in a remark of the 
visitor of c. 1742 whose account was referred to above: ‘‘We were 
also conducted into the wardrobe, where were a great variety of 
curious dresses for their plays; some of them richly embroidered 
with gold and silver, others ornamented with only counterfeit stones, 
besides which were fine Roman feather caps and splendid cased 
helmets. ’’*® 


Refreshments: I have found no actual evidence that the audi- 
ences, either at regular or at special performances, were regaled 
with refreshments: yet it is extremely hard to reconcile this ap- 
parent omission with the tradition of English hospitality that marks 
page after page of the college history.*° The actors indeed were 
clearly provided for: the Constitutiones show that at supper fol- 
lowing a play they were to have, what the other students did not 
get at the evening meal, soup and dessert, and their Master and the 
Prefect wine; nothing additional was to be given at the mid-day 
meal. Just before the performance the players were to have ‘‘a 
moderate drink of mild beer,’’ but those in charge must take care 


49Gerard, p. 36. 

50Foley, vit (2), 1176, summarizes a statement in the financial report of the 
College for the fiscal year 1699/1700, which may be cited as a convenient 
résumé of the evidences of St. Omers hospitality that are frequent in the 
records: at that time it was said ‘‘that guests were almost daily received 
there, an inevitable necessity, the city of St. Omer being only a few leagues 
from Calais, and on the route from thence into France, and that nearly every 
Englishman going thither, whether Catholic or non-Catholic, made a point of 
visiting the house, and received entertainment there, pro more patriae, This 
was a source of great expense, but most opportune, as it was the means of 
bringing many souls to the Catholic faith.’’ 
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that none but the players should assist at this temperate libation.™ 
An eighteenth-century document tells us that ‘‘on the days when 
the particular schools acted their tragedies, the school was treated 
at supper with a second portion, and sweet milk, and strong beer.** 


siLouvain Univ. Lib. MS D. 321 (160), pp. 13 ff., ‘‘Rules for the Prefects.’’ 
The terms ‘‘soup’’ (Latin antepastwm) and ‘‘dessert’’ (postpastwm) are 
identified by Wadsworth, English Spanish Pilgrime, p. 16: ‘‘Now let us come 
to the Collegiates or Students and their diet: First they are served in by 
seven of their owne rancke weekely and in course, and according to seniority 
each man hath first brought him a messe of broth which is the antipast: after- 
wards halfe a pound of beefe which they call their portion, after an apple or 
of cheese for their post past, bread and beer as they call for it... .’’ 

He is describing the mid-day meal. 
52Charles Plowden, ‘‘ Note for Mr. Brooke: Scholars’ Diet at St. Omer,’’ 
Stonyhurst MS, as quoted in the Stonyhurst Magazine, t (June 1882), 111-12. 
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FLATTERY, A SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGIC THEME 


By Joun W. Draper 
University of West Virginia 


According to Aristotle, the psychological effects of tragedy are 
pathos and ethos, that is emotional exaltation and depth of signifi- 
eance; and the growth of Shakespeare’s art may be judged by the 
increasing significance of the themes he used. Some of his plays, 
such as Othello, pursue one theme almost to the exclusion of all 
others: Othello is jealous of his wife; Cassio, of his honor and his 
reputation as a soldier; Brabantio is embittered because he failed 
to guard his daughter with a more jealous eye ;' Roderigo is jealous 
of Cassio ;? and, most of all, Iago is jealous of his professional stand- 
ing and of his wife’s good name.’ Lear, on the other hand, is a 
drama of social disintegration and the downfall of the state, and 
this involves, not merely one, but a multiplicity of tragic themes: 
a foolish abdication,* a royal testament, in defiance of God’s ex- 
elusive right to create kings by birth,® and, most foolish of all, a 
division of the realm that directly contravened the axiom of Renais- 
sance politics that power should be highly centralized. The main 
cause and fountainhead, however, of these mistakes and the ensuing 
national misery is the flattery of Goneril and Regan. The themes 
that dominate an entire play, such as jealousy in Othello, have gen- 
erally had their day in the court of scholarly discussion ; but those 
that appear in a complex combination, as does flattery in Lear, even 
when they enter into several plays, have rather been neglected ; and 
yet the growth of Shakespeare’s insight into life and of his the- 
atrical technique in handling such themes should illuminate the 
evolution of his art. Under the despotisms of the Renaissance, flat- 
tery was a paramount danger to the state; and, as Shakespeare in 


1See the present author, ‘‘Desdemona,’’ R.L.C., xt, 337 et seq. 

2See the present author, ‘‘ ‘This Poor Trash of Venice,’ ’’ J.E.G.Ph., Xxx, 
508 et seq. 

3See the present author, ‘‘ ‘Honest Iago,’ ’’ P.M.L.A., XLVI, 724 et seq. 

4See the present author, ‘‘ Political Themes in Shakespeare’s Later Plays,’’ 
J.E.G.Ph., XXXV, 61 et seq. 

5According to the Divine Right theory, a king should not attempt, as Henry 
VIII did, to interfere by a will with primogeniture. 
6See the present author, ‘‘The Occasion of King Lear,’’ S. P., Xxxtv, 176, 
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his tragedies concerned himself more and more deeply with the 
eauses of political decline, he again and again used flattery as a 
major dramatic motive. This use must not be confused with the high- 
ly developed etiquette of the time, which was mere stuff of courtesy" 
and not intended seriously to deceive: the present paper is eon- 
cerned only with flattery in the strict sense of the word, a pleasing 
but caleulated deception, especially for political reasons; and it 
proposes first to sketch the origins from which Shakespeare probab- 
ly drew such a conception, and then to trace it as a dramatie mo- 
tive, particularly in his tragedies. 

A courtier was supposed to please his veleun and a poet his 
patron; and yet the Renaissance severely reprehended the flatterer. 
He was likened to the Serpent in Eden; he was a dissembler and a 
hypocrite, a misleader of gilded youth,® a pander to vice and a 
betrayer’°—indeed, the greatest danger to rulers and a very Falstaff 
to young princes."! Coke devoted a whole section of his Institutes, 
‘‘De Assentatione, Fucologia, Pseudologia,’’!? and cites the law of 
King Canute against royal flatterers. Coke declared such offenders 
on a par with ‘‘lyers, thieves, and raveners’’;'® and, with some une- 
tion, he cites Holy Writ, and reminds his readers of the national 
disasters consequent upon the practises of Hubert de Burgo, who ad- 
vised Henry III to burn the Magna Carta,'* of Gaveston and the 
Spencers, favorites of Edward II, and of Cardinal Wolsey in the 
reign of Henry VIII. Probably his pen was somewhat sharpened by 
contemporary events: not only did Philip III of Spain allow the 
Duke of Lerma to misgovern as he would; but also, nearer home, 
King James I was transplanting into England the traditional Seot- 
tish system of royal favorites, for the most part handsome, empty- 
headed youths'® who were nicely heedful of ‘‘good fashion in 


7Cf. the family letters, for example, recorded in Bess of Hardwick, New 
York, 1910. 


8See N. Breton, Courtier and Country-man, in Inedited Tracts, Rox. Lib., 
London, 1868, pp. 207 et seq. 


See Sir T. Overbury, Characters, ‘‘A Flatterer.’’ 

10J. Earle, Microcosmographie, No. Ixvi. 

11See Sir T. More, Utopia, ed. Everyman, 34 et seq.; L. Bryskett, Discourse 
of Civill Life, London, 1606,106; and G. More, Principles, London, 1611, Chap. 
xix. 

12E. Coke, Institutes, London, 1809, 111, 206 et seq. 

13] bid., pp. 206-207. 

14]bid., p. 207, and ‘‘Proeme to the Second Part of the Institutes.’’ 


15See R. Coke, A Detection of the Court and State of England, London, 
1696, 1, 29 et seq. 
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cloaths,’”!* and who in effect might command the national exchequer 
to supply their lightest whims. In this unworthy competition, the 
most successful and the most notorious were the new-made Dukes of 
Somerset and of Buckingham. When Shakespeare wrote, the issue 
between these royal favorites and Parliament in its function as 
guardian of the public moneys, had not yet become acute; but flat- 
tery, both in moral and political theory and in apparent fact about 
the court, was a recognized subject for complaint and an accepted 
cause for the evils of the time. 

In drama, moreover, flattery was not a novel theme. Classical 
comedy had had its assentatores, such as Gnatho in the Eunuchus 
of Terence and Aristrogus in the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus; and 
these works were not unknown to Shakespeare.’7 They are, how- 
ever, too light in character to have a serious political significance; 
and the bloody tragedies of Seneca move too utterly in a world of 
barbarism and slaughter to be much concerned with the subtle wiles 
of flattery. In early Elizabethan drama, the theme of flattery oc- 
casionally appears as in the person of Merygreeke in Ralph Roister 
Doister ; but he uses it rather less, and less significantly, than do his 
Plautine prototypes; and such tragedies as Gorboduc and Kyd’s 
popular masterpiece, like those of Seneea on which they were mod- 
eled, have little use for the flatterer. Marlowe in his Edward II 
would seem to have been the first to develop this fertile dramatic 
theme. Elizabethan histories attributed the King’s ruin to his favor- 
ites Gaveston and the Spencers; and, at the very beginning of the 
play, Marlowe makes Gaveston announce his intention of becoming 
‘‘the favorite of the king’’; and later young Mortimer calls Gaves- 
ton and his fellows ‘‘a sort [company] of flatters.’’!® 

A review of Shakespeare’s earlier plays discloses scattered com- 
ments on the evils of flattery, but no serious use of it as a dramatic 
motive dangerous to the state or even to individuals. In the early 
comedies, it appears as the venial sin of the lover who must protest 
that he does not use it, even while he does;?® this is a mere matter 
of etiquette. In the early history plays, flattery is a more serious 
concern: there is ‘‘base insinuating flattery,’’° and ‘‘poison’d 


16Sir J. Harington, Nugae Antiquae, ed. Park, London, 1804, 1, 391 and 396. 

17See the present author, ‘‘ Falstaff and the Plautine Parasite,’’ to appear. 

18Marlowe, Edward II, II, ii, 167. 

19Loves Labours, V, ii, 824; Two Gentlemen, II, iv, 147; IIT, i, 102; IV, 
iii, 12. 

201 Henry VI, II, iv, 35. 
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flattery.’’*? All this, however, is mere aphorism: there is no indi- 
cation of a flatterer and his effect upon events, excepting in one 
play, Richard IT, and that is generally recognized as a close imita- 
tion of Marlowe’s Edward II. Indeed, one may safely say that flat- 
tery as a dramatic theme entered Shakespeare from Marlowe; for 
the parts of Holinshed on which this play is based do not refer to 
flattery and they depict Scroope and his minions as over-zealous tax- 
collectors rather than as favorites of the king.** The reign of 
Richard II was a popular subject for Elizabethan plays; and, so 
much was Shakespeare apparently impressed by Marlowe’s use of 
flattery as a tragic motive that he ran the risk of offending his 
audience by re-interpreting popular history and introducing it as a 
major theme. At the very beginning of the drama, when Boling- 
broke and Mowbray accuse each other of treason, King Richard 
strikes the keynote: each protests his loyalty ; and yet, says Richard 
‘‘one but flatters us.’’ As troubles gather around the youthful 
King, and as ‘‘ His rash fierce blaze of riot’’ sweeps to the inevitable 
ruin, York declares the royal ear impervious to reason for it ‘‘is 
stopped with other flattering sounds.’’* Richard and Gaunt in 
their dialogue play on the word to flatter ;*> and Gaunt declares ‘‘A 
thousand flatterers sit within thy crown.’’** The Queen calls hope 
‘a flatterer, A parasite.’’** In Richard’s misery during the later 
acts, he himself reiterates the word:** he calls the companions of 
his prosperity flatterers,”® and bitterly cries out: 
... I am greater than a king: 
For when I was a king, my flatterers 


Were then but subjects; being now a subject, 
I have a king here to my flatterer.30 


Nevertheless, despite the repetition of the word, Shakespeare does 
not show actual flattery upon the stage, unless one enlarges flattery 
to include any advice that proves to be unsound and any encourage- 
ment in riotous courses. Shakespeare seems to have meant this mo- 


21Henry V, IV, i, 268. 

22See Briggs’ introduction to his edition of Edward II. 
23Holinshed, History, 11, 496-498. 

24Richard IT, II, i, 17 et seq. 

25Ibid., II, i, 84 et seg. 

26Ibid., II, i, 100. 

27Ibid., II, ii, 69-70. 

28Ibid., IV, i, 165, 279. 

29Jbid., IV, i, 279-280. 

30[bid., IV, i, 305 et seq. 
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tive to dominate the play, but had not quite yet grasped the way to 
express it in dramatic action; or perhaps his comparative fidelity to 
Holinshed cramped his dramatie style. 

The plays of Shakespeare’s second period—even a history play 
like Henry IV—have too much the spirit of comedy to give much 
space to serious politics: the courts and noble households that 
appear in Athens and Illyria, in Messena and in Arden are shown 
only in holiday garb; and love is the prevailing theme. Petruchio 
certainly does not flatter Kate. Antonio asks a loan; and Shylock 
sometimes cringes; but there is hardly flattery between them. The 
villain Don John in Much Ado does not flatter to gain his ends; and, 
though Viola addresses Olivia in the hyperbolic terms of adulation, 
this was but courtly etiquette.*! | Throughout the plays, the word 
oceasionally appears ;*? but the thing itself, most rarely. 

As a tragedy of political theme, Julius Caesar would seem to of- 
fer a likely field for investigation. One might expect Cassius to win 
the others to the conspiracy by flattery ; but, as he himself remarks, 
he does not ‘‘fawn on men and hug them hard, And after scandal 
them’’; and, when he approaches Brutus, he merely praises him, 
quite truly and sincerely, as noble and honorable—and the truth 
sincerely stated is not flattery. Cassius gains his end chiefly by his 
slurring remarks on Caesar. Later on, indeed, when Antony asks 
the conspirators’ permission to speak at Caesar’s funeral, he refers— 
surely not sineerely—to their ‘‘wisdom’’, and calls them ‘‘The 
choice and master spirits of the age’’; but he wins his point more by 
Brutus’ magnanimity than by flattery. 

The conspirators fear that Caesar may not attend the meeting of 
the Senate at which they plan to slay him; but Decius promises to 
bring him: 

I can o’er sway him; for he loves to hear 

That unicorns may be betrayed with trees 
And bears with glasses, elephants with holes, 
Lions with toils and men with flatterers: 

And when I tell him he hates flatterers, 

He says he does, being then most flattered. 

Let me work; 


For I can give his humour the true bent, 
And I will bring him to the Capitol.33 


And Decius does in fact persuade him to come to his death, by re- 


31Twelfth Night, I, v, 160 et seq. 

32Merchant of Venice, V, ii, 824; Twelfth Night, I, v, 322; As You Like It, 
II, i, 10 et seq. 

33Julius Caesar, II, i, 203. 
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interpreting Calpurnia’s dream in a most flattering fashion.** 
Here apparently for the first time in Shakespeare, flattery is shown 
upon the stage in a minor but essential incident as governing the 
tragic course of political events. 

In the third period, flattery appears again and again as an im- 
portant motivating theme; for Shakespeare’s experience about the 
court had doubtless taught him that 


No viser does become black villany 
So well as soft and tender flattery.35 


Lady Macbeth takes on the role of Decius when she welcomes Dun- 
ean to her castle; and she urges her less wily husband to ‘‘look like 
the time’’ and so allay suspicion ;*° in Measure for Measure, Lucio, 
having traduced the Duke, vainly tries to save himself by flattery ; 
and Cressida’s protestations to Troilus, like those of Cleopatra, turn 
out to be mere flattery: these are but incidental uses of the theme. 
Ben Jonson in Sejanus, had made a royal favorite the centre for an 
entire tragedy; and, perhaps upon this hint, Shakespeare made 
flattery a major motive in Lear, in Timon and in Coriolanus. 
Flattery is the symbol of villany in King Lear; and it is the char- 
acteristic weapon, not only of Goneril and Regan, but also of the 
treacherous Edmund, the bastard son of Gloucester.*7 One of the 
old King’s motives in abdicating and dividing his realm was evi- 
dently to enjoy the fulsome expressions of love that he expected 
his daughters to shower upon him; and, when he came to make that 
division, flattery dictated its final terms. Lear was clearly no long- 
er fit to rule; and yet an abdication like this was, quite as clearly, a 
cardinal sin, for which he and his dynasty must suffer. Kent bit- 
terly protested: 
What wouldst thou do, old man? 

Think ’st thou that duty shall have dread to speak 

When power to flattery bows? To plainness honour’s bound, 

When majesty stoops to folly. Reverse thy doom, 


And in thy best consideration check 
This hideous rashness.38 


The passage reminds one of the warnings of Richard II’s nobles.— 
The speech brings Kent disgrace and banishment; and Lear flings 


34Jbid., II, ii, 83. 

85Pericles, IV, iv, 45. 

36Macbeth, I, v, 60-61. 

37See the present author, ‘‘ Bastardy in Shakespeare’s Plays,’’ Sh. Jhb., 1938. 


aoe Lear, I, i, 145 et seq. Certainly Kent was no artful flatterer, II, ii, 
et seq. 
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headlong on his course of ruin, with no comforting companion but 
the Fool, whose jesting ironies accompany the storm. The old King 
wanders across his erstwhile lands; and, even in his madness, re- 
members his griefs and cries aloud, ‘‘They flatter’d me like a 
dog. . .’*® The minor plot is also based on flattery. The Bastard 
Edmund first deceives his father Gloucester, partly by a forged let- 
; ter and partly by flattering protestations of affection, and then 
denounces him as a traitor, and abandons him to blinding and out- 
lawry. The legitimate son, Edgar, wanders dispossessed upon the 
heath; and, like Richard II fallen on evil days, cries out upon the 
flattered luxury of his former life: 
Yet better thus, and known to be contemn’d, > 
Than still contemn’d and flatter’d. To be worst, 


The lowest and most dejected thing of fortune, 
Stands still in esperence, lives not in fear. . .4° 


Having disposed of his father and his legitimate brother, and so 
assumed the dukedom, Edmund uses his foreign airs and graces to 
win the loves of both the rival Queens, until they both fawn upon 
him. Before the battle with Cordelia’s forces, he declares to Goneril 
that he is ‘‘ Yours in the ranks of death,’’** and then swears on his 
honor to Regan that he had never been ‘‘econjunect And bosom’d’”’ 
with her sister.4? Thus faced with an embarrassment of mistresses, 
he questions, ‘‘ Which shall I take?’’ In the end, his manifold de- 
ceits have their reward. Thus Lear, in both its chief and secondary 
plots, is based on flattery. In both plots, the persons flattered and 
also the flatterers come to an evil end; and thus this theme, though 
intertwined with other more purely political motives such as abdi- 
cation and division of the realm, is resolved according to the laws 
of poetic justice. 

In Timon a single ease of flattery is perhaps more fully presented 
before our eyes; but it is less adequately worked out ; for the flatter- 
ers drop from sight, and are punished only im the general way that 
the whole city suffers from Timon’s exile and apparent death. In the 
first scene, the Poet acts as chorus, explains the situation, and fore- 
sees its consequences: all men flock to enjoy Timon’s patronage, 
from the eynie Apemantus to ‘‘the glass-faced flatterer’’; and they 
all 


s9Tbid., IV, vi, 96. 
40Ibid., IV, i, 1 et seq. 
“1Ibid., IV, ii, 25. 
427bid., V, i, 13-14. 
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Follow his strides, his lobbies fill with tendence, 

Rain sacrificial whisperings in his ear, 

Make sacred even his stirrup. . .43 
Timon comes on the stage, and illustrates his boundless liberality by 
gifts to all and sundry; and he boasts: 


I am not of that feather to shake off 
My friend when he must need me. 


He pays Ventidius’ debts; he makes Lucilius rich enough so that he 
ean marry the girl he loves; he is patron to the Poet, the Painter 
and the Jeweller; and, even on the churlish Apemantus, he tries to 
bestow a dinner. Apemantus in return condemns his way of life, 
and plainly tells him: ‘‘he that loves to be flattered is worthy o’the 
flatterer.’’** The second scene shows Timon banqueting his friends. 
He declares that they are ‘‘more welecome”’ to his fortune ‘‘Than 
my fortunes are to me’’; and Apemantus again supplies his caustic 
comment, and declares that if Timon’s flatterers were his enemies, 
they could not harm him more; but Timon listens rather to the 
compliments of the First and Second Lords. The feast is over; the 
company retires; and Timon’s steward brings himself at last to tell 
his master that all is spent, and usurers have his lands. The un- 
fortunate man seeks in vain from his erstwhile friends for aid in 
his distress; and his steward is bitter against these Lords who could 
‘‘smile and fawn’’*® until they saw him ruined. Timon gives a final 
banquet; the Lords attend; and, when the dishes are uncovered, 
they are found to contain only water, which Timon flings into the 
faces of his guests, erying out upon them bitterly: 

May you a better feast never behold, 

You knot of mouth-friends! smoke and luke-warm water 

Is your perfection. This is Timon’s last; 

Who stuck and spangled you with flatteries, 

Washes it off, and sprinkles in your faces 

Your reeking villany. Live loathed, and long, 

Most smiling, smooth, detested parasites, 

Courteous destroyers, affable wolves, meek bears, 


You fools of fortune, trencher friends, time’s flies, 
Cap-and-knee slaves, vapours, and minute-jacks! 46 


And so the tragedy sweeps on to its inevitable ruin. Flattery is cer- 
tainly a major theme, and flattery in a very realistic form; for 
many young men of good family were being ruined by parasites 


48Timon, I, i, 83 et seq. 
44Tbid., I, i, 228-229. 
*5Ibid., III, iv, 51. 
46Ibid., III, vi, 88 et seq. 
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and usurers, quite in the fashion of Timon.‘’ The play sets forth 
a erying problem of the age, and shows the effect of flattery, not, to 
be sure, upon a government, but, nearly as important, on a great 
noble who took adulation at face-value. 

Coriolanus, like King Lear, presents flattery as a political prob- 
lem, but in quite a different aspect. The Renaissance above all 
feared anarchy, and in consequence was distrustful of the mob and 
of any democratic form of government that gave it power. The 
commons were considered too fickle to be rulers, too subject to flat- 
tering demagogues, and too prone to overlook the more substantial 
virtues.‘ Thus Shakespeare presents the ancient struggle between 
the Roman Senate led by Coriolanus and the plebs led by their 
Tribunes; and the plebs, having the power of a veto, rob the brave 
and valiant hero, who had but recently saved the country from the 
Volscians, of his merited reward. Not content with this, they even 
banish him; embittered, he goes over to the enemy; and the play 
hastens to its catastrophe. The dialogue again and again empha- 
sizes the theme of flattery. In the very first scene, Coriolanus de- 
clares to the mob: 

He that will give good words to thee will flatter 

Beneath abhoring... Who deserves greatness 

Deserves your hate; and your affections are 

A sick man’s appetite, who desires most that 

Which would increase his evil. He that depends 

Upon your favours swims with fins of lead 

And hews down oaks with rushes. Hang ye! Trust ye? 

With every minute do you change a mind, 

And call him noble that was now your hate. 
The commons are grasping and yet weak and fickle; and, as Cor- 
iolanus bluntly says, they run away even before battle from the very 
noise of their own drums.*® He has indeed a Swiftean sense of 
sham; and cannot flatter even to get himself elected consul.°° He 
thinks the ‘‘mutable, rank-scented many’’ a danger to the state ;” 
and any courting of their pleasure is to him sham and flattery; and 
he will none of it, and so he goes down to ruin. Even the drums 
and trumpets that celebrate his own triumph are ‘‘flatterers’’:°? 


47See the present author, ‘‘The Theme of ‘Timon of Athens,’ ’’ M.L.R., 
XXIXx, 20 et seq. 


48See the present author, ‘‘ Political Themes in Shakespeare’s Later Plays,’’ 
J.E.G.Ph., XXXV, 61 et seq. 


49Coriolanus, ITI, iii, 53. 

50Tbid., II, ii, 76, 133 et seq.; II, iii, 82 et seg.; III, ii, 91-92. 
51] bid., III, i, 60 et seq. 

52Ibid., I, ix, 41 et seq. 
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indeed, his ‘‘nature is too noble for the world.’’** The play por- 
trays the tragic end of a man who cannot flatter, in an evil en- 
vironment in which flattery is necessary for recognition even of 
patent merit. Coriolanus in this respect is comparable to Orlando, 
who also lives in evil times, under a usurping Duke who does not 
recognize his equally obvious abilities ;** and Hamlet, likewise, in a 
world that is ‘‘out of joint,’’ tries to correct the evil, and in doing 
so, like Coriolanus, effects a general catastrophe. In As You Like 
It, chance restores the legitimate Duke, and sets the world aright, 
and so gives a comic ending; in Hamlet and in Coriolanus, with a 
deeper realism, the heroes struggle to cure the social wrong, and 
in that struggle bring on tragedy. 

Flattery as a serious dramatic theme, Shakespeare borrowed from 
Marlowe. At first in Richard II, he merely shows its effects and 
talks about it in the dialogue; in Julius Caesar, he portrays on a 
minor scale the flatterer actually in action; and, in the political 
plays that follow the accession of James I, he develops the theme 
fully and seriously: in Lear, the flatterer is a danger to the crown; 
in Z'imon, a danger to the nobility; in Coriolanus, the besetting 
danger of a democraecy—all quite in accord with the political philos- 
ophy of the age. Ben Jonson in Sejanus gives a full-length portrait 
of a flatterer ruling the state and then falling to his ruin; but 
Shakespeare always combines flattery with other themes, in Lear 
with the evils of abdication and division of the realm, in Timon 
with usury and economic evils, in Coriolanus with the evils of 
democratie government. Shakespeare, moreover, usually makes the 
person flattered the main figure, King Richard, Julius Caesar, King 
Lear, or Timon; and even Coriolanus complains of others’ flattery. 
Shakespeare is interested not so much in the artifices of flattery as 
in their effects: even Goneril and Regan, his two most famous flat- 
terers, prosecute their aims with obvious erudity. Indeed, Shakes- 
peare’s major villains are gencrally, like Antony, of too heroic 
stature to stoop to mere flattery to gain their ends: nobody flatters 
Hamlet or Macbeth or even Othello; and, of his major heroes, only 
the senile Lear is subject to such wiles. In the tragedies, therefore, 
this theme has only a limited use; and, in the comedies, its ruinous 
effects could not be adequately drawn. Thus flattery in Shakespeare 
is hardly a primary dramatic theme, like jealousy or love or political 


bid., III, i, 255. 
54See the present author, ‘‘Orlando, the Younger Brother,’’ P.Q., xm, 72 
et seq. 
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ambition; and yet its evolution in the plays shows a characteristic 
deepening of his art: at first, it appears merely as abstract aphor- 
isms; in Richard IT, it is referred to as a motive but not shown upon 
the stage; in Julius Caesar, it is actually shown but only in min- 
lature; and, in Lear, Timon and Coriolanus, we see flattery in ae- 
tion and judge its disastrous effects; Shakespeare, moreover, subtly 
interweaves it with other motives and dramatie themes, and so 
presents before us the nice and balanced complexities of very life. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE INTERLUDE OF THE 
FOUR ELEMENTS 


By Georce B. Parks 
Washington University 


John Rastell’s play is well known to contain the first explicit 
English mention in print of America. The mention is made in the 
course of a lengthy lecture on cosmography by one of the characters 
in the play. One would expect Thomas More’s brother-in-law to 
show intelligent familiarity with the science of geography. More- 
over, since the discovery’ that Rastell once embarked on a voyage 
intended for America, one would expect also that his knowledge 
would be both practical and up-to-date. I propose to examine these 
suppositions.? 

The lecture is delivered by Experiens to Studios Desire.* Strict- 
ly speaking, it does not concern cosmography: that is, it is not a 
statement of principles or generalizations. Instead, it is a map 
demonstration of the parts of the world, with special attention to 
the North American region and to Rastell’s late attempted voyage 
thither. The speaker refers at the outset to ‘‘that fugure yonder,’’* 
that is, to a map; and in the two hundred lines of his lecture, dis- 
cusses in order western Europe, the new lands, the rest of the old 
world, the ‘‘eest see’’ between Asia and the new lands, and the un- 
known southern hemisphere. 

The map is described as a good one: 

For who that fygure dyd fyrst deuyse 

It semyth well he was wyse 

And perfyte in this scyens (B viii) 
No rude sketeh would live up to this description, and we infer a 
reputable map, or an enlarged copy of one, hung up in view of the 
audience. Such a map would be most easily found, one would 


1By Professor A. W. Reed, Mariner’s Mirror, 1x (1923), 137-147. 

2The authorship of the play is established by Bale’s reference (Summarium, 
f. 222r), as was pointed out by Professor Manly in Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, II (1899), 425-426. The date of the play is clearly later 
than 1517, when Rastell sailed: Dr. J. A. Williamson puts the date ec. 1519: 
The Voyages of the Cabots (1929), pp. 88, 246. 

3B viii—C iii’. 

4B viii. 
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think, in print: either in the 1508 edition of Ptolemy, or in the 
1512 or the 1513 editions, which contained world-maps adding the 
new lands to Ptolemy’s world; or in the separately printed world- 
maps of Contarini in 1506 or of Waldseemiiller in 1507. It is pos- 
sible also that Rastell possessed an unprinted pilot’s map, but it 
would not be likely to differ greatly, if it were up-to-date, from 
these printed maps.° 
Supposing then a good map, we next conclude, in following the 

demonstration in the play, that it is recent, seeming to include a 
continental North America and an ocean intervening between Amer- 
ica and Asia. <A continental North America was still, in 1519, either 
a guess or a matter of somewhat secret knowledge, as will be ex- 
plained later. Assuming Rastell’s map to be very advanced indeed, 
we are suddenly discomfited by the lecturer’s concluding remarks: 

Lo all this parte of the yerth whiche I 

Haue here discryuyd openly 

The north parte we do it call 

But the south parte on the other syde 

ys as large as this full and as wyde 

whiche we knowe nothynge at all 

Nor whether the moste parte be lande or see 

Nor whether the people that there be 

Be bestyall or connynge.. . 

Of this we knowe nothynge (C iii’) 

In other words, Rastell’s very modern map has no southern 

hemisphere, and Rastell alleges that nothing at all is known of that 
hemisphere. This isa remarkable statement. Ptolemy’s world-map, 
which was taken by modern cartographers as a point of departure, 
had of course no southern hemisphere, or virtually none; but it was 
precisely in the development of that hemisphere that modern maps 
differed from ancient. Even before the rediscovery of Ptolemy and 
the first printing of his maps in 1478, the travels of Marco Polo had 
been responsible for the strewing of the islands of the East Indies 
far below the equator, to 40° or 50° south.© More recently, the dis- 
eoveries of the Portuguese had pushed Africa as far to the south, 
and the world-map of the 1513 Ptolemy edition had made available 
to all Europe the extent of the continent, which it sprinkled with 


5A. E. Nordenskiéld’s Facsimile-Atlas (Stockholm 1889) contains reproduc- 
tions of most of the printed maps of the time; it must be supplemented by 
editions of maps discovered more recently: the Contarini of 1506, published in 
facsimile by the British Museum (1924, 1926), and the Waldseemiiller of 1507 
(facsimile ed., London and Innsbruck, 1903). Perhaps a better summary idea 
of the maps of the Columbian period and earlier may be obtained from Konrad 
Kretschmer’s Atlas accompanying his Die Entdeckung Amerika’s (Berlin 1892). 


6Cf. Behaim’s globe of 1492: Nordenskidld, op. cit., fig. 40. 
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the place-names given by the Portuguese.’ Finally, the Vespuccian 
discoveries had placed a new continent in and below the tropics, 
and this continent was shown, and named America, on the printed 
maps of Contarini in 1506 and of Waldseemiiller in 1507, as also 
in the Ptolemy editions beginning in 1508. If Rastell had ever seen 
a modern map, he must have known that a southern hemisphere was 
precisely the scene of the new discoveries of the last two centuries. 
He must surely have known that the new continent, called America 
because 


only 
Americus dyd furst them fynde, (C iii) 


was a southern continent. He must have known, one would think, 
because Thomas More knew: for More had read Vespucci’s narra- 
tive, and had sent Hythlodaye across a southern hemisphere in the 
Utopia which he was writing when Rastell was planning his west- 
ward voyage. 

We discover then, strangely enough, that Rastell’s map included 
the northern hemisphere only. Now there were contemporary 
world-maps which divided the world into east and west hemispheres, 
as in the Stobnieza Ptolemy of 1512.8 And there were maps which 
did not show the whole 360° of the earth, like the Marine Chart in 
the Ptolemy of 1513.° But both these types of maps displayed at 
least a large part of the southern hemisphere. The only printed 
maps of the time which, so far as I know, show only the northern 
hemisphere, are the Ptolemaic maps, that is, the maps of the an- 
cients, 

Is it possible that Rastell’s map was Ptolemaic? Exploring this 
possibility, one discovers that his lecturer does not apparently 
point to the new lands at all. In the following passage, he points to 
the Atlantic Ocean, but thereafter seems to turn his back on the 
map: 

This See is called the Great Occyan 
So great it is that neuer man 

Coude tell it sith the worlde began 
Tyll nowe within this xx yere 
westwarde be founde new landes 

That we neuer harde tell of before this 
By wrytynge nor other meanys 

yet many nowe haue ben there 


And that contrey is so large of rome 
Muche lenger than all cristendome... 


tIbid., fig. 9. 
8Ibid., plate XXXIV. 
*Ibid., plate XXXV. 
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For dyuers maryners haue it tryed 
And sayled streyght by the coste syde 
Aboue v thousand myle (C i) 


In the rest of his discussion of the new world, there is no pointing 
either, whether to Cuba or Hispaniola, or to South America. Like- 
wise at the eastern edge of the map: 

And this is called the great eest see 

whiche goth all alonge this wey 

Towardes the newe landis agayne 

But whether that see go thyther dyrectly 

Or yf any wyldernes bytwene them do ly 

No man knoweth for certeyne 

But these newe landes by all cosmografye 

Frome the cane of catous lande can not lye 
Lytell paste a thousande myle 

But from those new landes men may sayle playne 
Estwarde & cum to englande againe (C iii¥) 


The map need not therefore show any new lands at all: only the 
west sea, or Atlantic, and the east sea, or Pacific, bordering a map 
of the old world. 

Rastell’s map seems then to be essentially Ptolemaic, omitting the 
East Indies and other newer parts of the southern hemisphere, and 
not actually showing America. But it is not Ptolemy. For Ptolemy 
had no east sea, his Asia extending to the edge of his map. More- 
over, Rastell’s lecturer uses names which are not Ptolemaic. One 
might overlook his names of European countries as obviously mod- 
ernized: especially Flanders, Almayne (for Germania), Iselonde 
(for Thule), the Soudans countrey (for Egypt), the Great Turke. 
The use of these names might merely mean that Rastell, like any 
educated person, was adding modern features to Ptolemy. But this 
Asia gives us real pause. This third continent is called Ynde, not 
Asia, and the term takes us well back into the Middle Ages. More- 
over, the notable features of the continent are given as India Minor, 
India Major which is ‘‘The lande of prester John.’’ Catowe 
(Cathay), and the east sea. : 

The Asia of Rastell’s map has suddenly become archaic. Cathay 
and Oceanus Orientalis are, to be sure, on modern maps. But India 
Major and India Minor go back far before the revival of Ptolemy, 
the modern maps having regularly adopted Ptolemy’s terms, India 
intra Gangem and India extra Gangem. India Minor and India 
Major, reading in that order from west to east, belonged to the 
fourteenth century: in Marino Sanudo’s map (c. 1310) ;?° in Friar 


10Kretschmer’s Atlas, plate III. 
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Jordanus (c. 1330) ;*? and in Mandeville,’* among others. It is true 
that the terms shift and vary for the two, and indeed for the three 
and more, Indias. Polo had spoken of greater, lesser, and middle 
(Ethiopia) ; Fra Mauro (1459) wrote prima, second, and India Cin 
(China) ; and cartographers and travelers were free to divide their 
India as they pleased.** But no one since Mandeville, roughly 
speaking, had used exactly Rastell’s terms; and both academic geo- 
graphers and practical hydrographers alike agreed to begin with 
Ptolemy’s terms, whatever new Indias they might add for the far 
east. 

One begins to think that Rastell had a medieval map after all. 
The suspicion is strengthened by his location of Prester John in 
India Major (extra Gangem). It is true that this original tradition 
was still respectable. Polo and Odorie had placed the potentate in 
central Asia, and Mandeville and others had moved him farther 
off beyond Cathay.’* There he appeared on Behaim’s globe of 
1492,!° and even in Enciso’s Suma de geografia (1519).1° But per- 
haps the farther Indias (China or Malaysia) were somewhat too 
complex for Rastell, and he might be satisfied with India Major. 
One is at least somewhat disappointed by Rastell’s ignorance of the 
newer and more defensible tradition of an Abyssinian Prester John. 
This tradition had not only been marked by the Catalan map of 
1375,” and by later maps of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; 
but it had been confirmed by the visits to Europe of Abyssinian en- 
voys for more than a century."® 

What then becomes of the expert map which Rastell promised his 
auditors? However good it was, it was certainly not modern, seem- 
ing neither Ptolemaic nor even good pre-Columbian in its medieval 
use of Ynde for Asia, of India Minor and India Major, and of 
Prester John in India. One must admit distinct perplexity. <A 
glance at the conspectus of medieval maps in Kretschmer’® reveals 


11Hakluyt Society, xxx1 (1863), 11, 26. 

12A. W. Pollard ed., p. 105 (1900). 

13Cf. Yule’s note: The Book of Ser Marco Polo (1903 ed.), 1, 425-426; and 
the maps in Kretschmer and in Nordenskidld’s Periplus (Stockholm 1897), 
passim. 

14Pollard ed., p. 122. 

15Nordenskiéld, Facsimile-Atlas, fig. 40. 
a g v verso: English paraphrase, 2 Hakluyt Society Lxrx (1932), p. 


17Nordenskiéld, Periplus, plate XII. 
18Cf. E. Prestage, The Portuguese Pioneers (1933), pp. 214-216. 
19Atlas, plate IIT. 
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at first no map which quite fits Rastell’s description, and in any 
case it would be difficult to believe that he had access to these un- 
printed maps from the continent. On the other hand, a text-book 
map is a hardly likely source. The mere diagram in Pierre d’Ailly’s 
Imago Mundi (printed 1483)*° is out of the question. The Ptole- 
maic map accompanying the Pomponius Mela of 1482,”* or the 
Margarita Phalosophica of 1503,** is likewise unsuitable. No maps 
had been published in any such books in England, so far as is 
known. 

If on the other hand Rastell made up his own map from a text- 
book, he would have had a sorry time with the books published in 
England or elsewhere. The Mirrour of the World, the Polychron- 
icon, Bartholomeus Anglicus, all were quite too archaic to include 
any farther India or an east sea at all. The same thing would be 
true of continental text-books like the Margarita Philosophica. 
Even the commentary on Ptolemy of Joannes Stobnicza,?* which 
one might expect to be up-to-date, limited its discussion of Asia to 
Asia Minor, and took its Africa from Orosius. I can see nothing 
in book form that might have been useful to Rastell in compiling a 
map except only the Suma de geografia of Enciso (1519) ; but I find 
no common ground between its running description of the countries 
of the world and Rastell’s brief allusions. 

Two possible solutions of the puzzle remain. One is that Rastell 
possessed a navigator’s map of the world. It would not be up-to- 
date, like those drawn by the Spanish oversea pilots, because it 
would then be sure to show the new worlds. But it might well bea 
fifteenth-century, or even a fourteenth-century, work made to ae- 
company a set of marine charts. Nordenskiéld has listed a number 
of such maps in Chapter VIII of his Periplus. They were usually 
of the medieval wheel-type, adding to a well-surveyed Europe a 
conventionalized Asia. One would need to look back to a four- 
teenth-century example to find Rastell’s place-names: for example, 
to the Petrus Vesconte map of 1320 ;** but it is conceivable that such 
an early map might be the only one available. For one thing, such 
maps would be relatively rare, as not forming part of the ordinary 
pilot’s stock of local charts. Rastell might well think himself lucky 


20Nordenskiéld, Facsimile-Atlas, fig. 19. 

21Ibid., plate XXXI, 2. 

22Tbid., plate XXXI, 6. 

23Introductio in Ptholomei Cosmographiam (Cracow 1512). 
24Periplus, fig. 6. 
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to get any such map at all, perhaps from some English pilot in the 
Spanish trade, or from some Italian pilot in the English trade. For 
another thing, if such maps circulated at all, they might well re- 
main stereotyped. It must be noted that if Rastell had been an 
ordinary bookish man, he would probably not have had access at all 
to pilot’s work; but since he had undertaken a voyage, he might 
have obtained a portolan atlas with a world-map added. The fact 
that the Spanish and Portuguese pilot’s charts were carefully guard- 
ed would explain his inability to obtain a recent one. 

This is the more likely solution of the puzzle. Rastell may have 
exhibited in the play an early navigator’s map of the world, per- 
haps because it was all he could get. One is still puzzled by his 
failure to use one of the new world-maps added to Ptolemy. The 
Strassburg Ptolemy of 1513 could have provided him with more 
than one. In addition to a full modern world-map, this edition pro- 
vided also a navigator’s world-map, ‘‘iuxto Hydrographorum Tradi- 
tionem.’’?° This shows the old world surrounded by sea; but it also 
includes southern Africa, Brazil, and the Florida promontory which 
in the current manner stood for our North America. This would 
have suited Rastell, one would think, especially since in its perspec- 
tive the southern hemisphere is somewhat diminished ; but its names 
are Ptolemaic. 

Apparently the editions of Ptolemy were not so accessible in Eng- 
land as one might think. Thomas More might easily have brought 
back from Antwerp a Strassburg Ptolemy, and the fact that he ap- 
parently did not would confirm our impression that England was 
not too alert in following the revival of learning. At all events, 
one must not leave out of account the possibility that some academic 
map (other than Ptolemy), rather than a navigator’s map, was 
Rastell’s source. The map accompanying the Margarita Philosoph- 
wa Nova of 1515, also printed at Strassburg, at first sight offers 
inducements.”® It is an expanded Ptolemaic map, not unlike the 
Marine Chart of the Ptolemy, which does not extend Africa or 
Brazil beyond the Tropie of Capricorn, and therefore somewhat di- 
minishes the southern hemisphere. It places India Major and Pres- 
ter John, however, in Ethiopia, and its names are otherwise Ptole- 
maic. This is the most likely academie printed map for Rastell’s 
purpose, but it is probably not the one. 

I mention it because it suggests my only alternative conjecture, 


25Facsimile-Atlas, plate XXXV. 
26Facsimile- Atlas, plate XX XVIII, 1. 
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that somewhat archaic academic maps may have been available to 
Rastell but not to us. This last map does not happen to fit; but 
some other variant from the Ptolemaic may have fitted. There isa 
manuscript map of 1489, for example, which Rastell could hardly 
have seen: the generally Ptolemaic map by Henricus Martellus 
Germanus.”” This has no equatorial line, and would therefore not 
eall attention to its southern hemisphere; and it still shows Prester 
John in India. This map is altogether the nearest among recent 
maps to suggest a source for Rastell, and it is quite conceivable that 
there were others of the sort. Where or how Rastell acquired one 
is conjectural. 

It appears in the end that Rastell must have used a somewhat 
archaic navigator’s world-map, or a not too up-to-date academic 
map. In either case, the fact is striking, since it seems to show 
England as rather more cut off from the new knowledge of the 
world than one would expect. It has been well known that no book 
was printed in England before 1553 which reflected the new geog- 
raphy. It now seems evident that knowledge of the science was 
difficult to obtain in England at all. 


2 


At any rate the English knew the northern American region from 
actual travel, and the English flag flew over it in the Spanish maps. 
Rastell’s discussion of this region at first seems as advanced as his 
world-map is retarded. He calls (North) America a continent, 
though it is not yet so accepted by the geographers. Contarini’s 
world-map of 1506, and the new world-map in the Ptolemy of 1508, 
both joined the Newfoundland region to Asia. Waldseemiiller’s 
map of 1507, which was standard for some years, showed a Florida 
stretching up to 50°, but separated by an east-west expanse of water 
from Newfoundland, It is true that the portolan atlas of 1508* 
stands alone in presenting a neat northern continent; but there is 
no reason for supposing that Rastell ever saw this Italian manuv- 
script. 

As far as our present knowledge goes, the fact of a northern con- 
tinent was first established by the exploring voyages of Verrazzano 
in 1524 and of Gomez in 1525, both of which were at once recorded 
on maps now extant. It is true that there was earlier speculation 
on the subject. When the Cortereals discovered Labrador in 1500, 


27Nordenskidld, Periplus, fig. 54. 
28Egerton MS. 2803: ed. E. L. Stevenson (New York 1911). 
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Portuguese pilots speculated on the continuity of the new northern 
lands with the Spanish West Indies, and one Portuguese geograph- 
er, Duarte Pacheco, proved an American continent a priori.” But 
it is hard to see how Rastell could have known of these unpublished 
speculations in Lisbon. His statements are at any rate unequivocal. 
I have quoted above his assertion of a fourth part of the world called - 
America, with a coast-line of 5000 miles (C iii). In the north part 
of the continent, as the lecturer also says (C ii), the inhabitants 
live in woods and caves, and wear beasts’ skins; in the south part 
they ‘‘go nakyd”’ (C ii’). 

It is conceivable that Rastell believed that Vespucci had discov- 
ered a northern continent. Indeed his own asserted ignorance of a 
southern hemisphere would bear out the charge. Yet one hesitates 
to ascribe to him this error in geography. To do so would imply 
that he has misunderstood the geography of More’s Utopia, though 
I must admit the possibility of reading that book without under- 
standing that its travels began in South America. To do so would 
more significantly imply that Rastell had not seen a modern map, 
and had never read, or known details of, Vespucci’s report of his 
voyages, which very specifically gave the southern latitudes through- 
out. To do so would mean also that Rastell did not know, or had 
not read very carefully, the first history of the discoveries, the 
Decades of Peter Martyr, which had been published in installments 
in 1504, 1511, and 1516. 

Before certifying Rastell’s ignorance, one needs to examine the 
rest of his world-picture. His most surprising statement to the 
modern reader is the one which locates America ‘‘little past a 
thousand miles’’ to the east of Cathay. In reality this is the most 
reassuring of his remarks. Current cartography extended China to 
some 240° east longitude; 20° or 30° farther east was Cipangu or 
Japan, which Polo had placed 1500 miles distant from Asia; and 
Cipangu in more than one modern map, such as that of the Rome 
Ptolemy of 1508,°° was made to coincide with Cuba. Waldseemiil- 
ler’s map of 1507! preferred somewhat wider spacing, putting the 
east coast of China in 230°, Cipangu in 260°, the west coast of 
Florida-North America in 280°. Rastell somewhat understated his 
ease, but essentially his idea was the current idea. 

2°Esmeraldo de Situ Orbis, translated 2 Hakluyt Society, Lxxrx (1937), pp. 
Xxil-xxiv, 12. 


50Facsimile-Atlas, plate XXXII. 
‘ — ed. Joseph Fischer and F. R. v. Wieser (London and Innsbruck 
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It is hard to see how Rastell could have visualized this world- 
picture without the help of a map; and if he had seen a map, he 
would have known that America was a southern continent. So at 
least it seems to the modern reader, with all his atlases at his elbow. 
It is possible that Rastell had seen and understood a map which 
gave him this world-picture east from England to Cathay and the 
new lands, west from England to the new lands and Cathay. Pos- 
sibly he had forgotten the southern hemisphere completely. On the 
other hand, his instruction may have been entirely oral, so that he 
managed to retain a Ptolemaic view of the southern hemisphere. 
In any ease, his coneept of the northern world as then known was 
right. 

This knowledge being eredited to him, we are faced by his sur- 
prising remark that ‘‘dyuers maryners’’ had sailed 5000 miles along 
the North American coast. The first response to this statement is 
to suppose it merely offhand. Rastell had heard of an American 
continent, he must have known that Vespucci had sailed great dis- 
tances along a coast, and Cabot also, and both together might add 
up vaguely to his figure. This is perhaps the reasonable view to 
take. But one must make sure that Rastell was merely offhand. 

Cabot claimed to have sailed from the region of perpetual day- 
light south to the latitude of Gibraltar, and as far again westward. 
So Rastell might have read in Peter Martyr’s history in 1516 
(Deeade III, book vi). The voyage would span some 30° of latitude 
(from the Arctie Circle, 66°, to 36°), and some 30° of longitude. 
Ignoring the variations in the length of the degree, as Rastell prob- 
ably ignored them, and supposing direct routes rather than doub- 
ling along a coast, we might count this total as some 3600 miles. 
The figure hardly does the trick. Rastell might, however, have 
thrown in for good measure the rest of the distance to the equator, 
some 2000 miles, to arrive at something over 5000. 

The ealeulation, and others like it, is not very convincing, and 
cannot be until we know whether Rastell spoke by the book. If one 
thought him serious, one might suppose that he used Vespucci’s 
specific figures for the distances he sailed along the South American 
coast, as given in the account of his third voyage. But Vespucei 
was careful to note his positions in terms of south latitude, a fact 
which Rastell could not have ignored. Rastell could not therefore 
have read Vespucci, though he may have known vaguely about 
Vespucei’s voyages. 

The 5000 miles we must therefore take to be a chance shot, unless 
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indeed the figure came direct from Cabot, or unless it refers to 
voyages of which we have no knowledge now. The former possibil- 
ity is not to be dismissed, for Cabot had recently been in England. 
He may have explained to Rastell the relation of the northern con- 
tinents, he may have repeated his claims (which he had made to 
Martyr) to a voyage along the whole North American coast, he may 
have thrown in the figure 5000 which Martyr didn’t have. Or if it 
was not Cabot, it might have been some other sailor, from whom 
Rastell caught only a part of the whole world-picture. An oral 
tradition begins to sound like the only reasonable explanation for 
Rastell’s confusion of Cabot’s North America with Vespucci’s 
South. 

Rastell’s other knowledge of America may be of use here. His 
allusions have, it must be said, a haphazard air. According to his 
lecture, the natives live in woods or caves; they have no iron, though 
copper is found on the ground; they worship the sun; in the north 
they dress in skins, in the south they are naked. The country is 
pine forest, useful for naval stores ‘‘as in the eest landes,’’ that is, 
in the Baltic. More than 100 fishing vessels resort to the country 
from Europe. 

Perhaps because it is not all correct, this information suggests the 
authentic oral reports of the travelers—of Newfoundland fishermen 
or other sailors. The absence of houses and the sun-worship sound 
rather like echoes of Peter Martyr’s accounts of the natives of the 
West Indies, or of Vespucei’s accounts of the South Americans; but 
fishermen frequenting only the coasts might well gather these im- 
pressions themselves. They are not the impressions made on Cartier 
in 1535. The other items generally tally with the report of Cabot’s 
voyage, and might perhaps be gathered by any somewhat careless 
traveler to Newfoundland. Again I infer the oral tradition rather 
than the written. The rather academic tone of the beginning of 
Rastell’s lecture must not then blind us to the distinctly unacademie 
empirical knowledge which Rastell apparently put together in both 
his map and his lecture. 

It must be concluded that Rastell was not a very competent per- 
son to deliver a lecture on geography. He was seriously ignorant 
of Vespucci’s discoveries, and he was not familiar with current 
maps; his idea of Asia was notably archaic, and he had never heard 
of the East Indies. He was, it is true, aware of the position of the 
new lands between Asia and Europe, and he had some hearsay 
knowledge of North America. One suspects that he had grafted on 
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a roughly Ptolemaic knowledge of geography some imperfect knowl- 
edge of the new discoveries, gained perhaps orally from someone 
like Cabot, perhaps also, though again imperfectly, from Peter Mar- 
tyr’s book, which had no map and which might be confusing in 
geographical relationships. He had certainly never read Vespucci. 
Indeed he may never have read any geographical works at all. 

The conclusion is surprising. Thomas More had shown in his 
Utopia an adequate understanding both of the new discoveries, or 
some of them, and of their meaning to geographical science, when 
he described the antipodes. He was indeed a student of geography. 
It is odd that he did not correct or improve Rastell’s lecture. 


SOME CHAUCER ALLUSIONS 1705-1799 


By Ricuarp C. Boys 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Since the publication of Miss Caroline F. E. Spurgeon’s Five 
Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion (Cambridge, 
1925) numerous articles have appeared supplementing that work. 


1The following bibliography of Chaucer allusions which have been published 
since 1925 may be of service in preparing a supplement to Miss Spurgeon’s in- 
valuable collection. In compiling this bibliography J. E. Wells’s Supplement 
to a Manual of the Writings in Middle English (New Haven, 1926 [111]; 1935 
[v1]) has been of great help. 


Ashton, J. W., ‘‘ Three sixteenth century allusions to Chaucer,’’ PQ, x1 (1934), 
82-3. 


Atkinson, D., ‘‘ References to Chaucer,’’ Notes and queries, CLXvIm (1935), 313; 
CLXIX (1935), 116, 205; cLxx (1936), 207. 


Bond, +a eighteenth-century Chaucer allusions,’ SP, xxv (1928), 
16-339. 


Bond, R. P., Millican, C. B., Bowyer, J., Smith, G. H., ‘‘ A collection of Chaucer 
allusions,’’ SP, xxvii (1931) 481-512. 


Bowers, R. H., ‘‘Thomas Randolph alludes to Chaucer,’’ PQ, xu (1933), 314. 
Bradner, Leicester, ‘‘References to Chaucer in Campion,’’ RES, xr (1936), 
322. 


Camden, C., Jr., ‘‘Chaucer and Elizabethan astrology,’ MLN, xiv (1930), 
298-9. 


Chalk, E. S., ‘‘ Chaucer allusions,’’ NQ, cLxrx (1935), 241. 

Chappell, L. W., ‘‘ Another Canterbury tale,’’ MLN, i (1935), 87. 

Dodds, M. H., ‘‘ A Chaucer allusion of 1610,’’ NQ, cLix (1930), 258. 

Gougenheim, G., ‘‘Une mention de Chaucer en France au XVI siécle,’’ Revue 
Anglo-Américain, (1935), 330-1. 

Graves, eg S., ‘‘Some Chaucer allusions (1561-1700),’’ SP, xx (1923), 


Linthicum, M. C., ‘‘ Three Chaucer allusions in sixteenth-century libraries,’’ PQ, 
x11 (1933), 409-10. 


Mitchell, P. B., ‘‘A Chaucer allusion in a 1644 pamphlet,’’ MLN, u1 (1936), 
435-7, 


Mitchell, P. B., ‘‘ An allusion to Chaucer in the seventeenth century,’’ MLN, u 
(1936), 437. 

Moon, A. R., ‘‘ Two references to Chaucer made by Nicholas Udall,’’ MLR, xxi 
(1926), 426-7. 

Sloane, William, ‘*A seventeenth century Chaucer allusion,’’ NQ, CLXXIU 
(1937), 226. 

W., A. T., ‘A sixteenth century allusion to Chaucer,’’ NQ, CLIX (1930), 131. 

Willoughby, E. E., ‘‘A sixteenth century allusion to Chaucer,’’ NQ, CLIX 
(1930), 134, 225, 367. 

Wright, H. W., ‘‘An early Chaucer allusion,’’ TLS, 18 April 1935, p. 257. 
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A few allusions, however, which have been overlooked, chiefly in 

eighteenth-century periodicals, are collected below. 
1705. Somner, William. Antiquities of Canterbury. <A review in 
The History of the Works of the Learned, vu, 562 (Sep- 


tember). 


It [Canterbury] was a place of such Fame and Repute Abroad, that Strangers 
resorted to it from all Nations . . .: Which probably gave occasion to the 
Proverb of Canterbury-tales. 

[Bond, SP, xxvii, 485, prints the original passage, which is worded differently.] 


1708. Unknown. ‘‘The Meaning of ‘a Canterbury Story.’ ’’ The 
British Apollo, 103 (February 2). 

The frequent Pilgrimages, which in Popish Times, were made to Canterbury, 

gave this ancient saying birth, by reason of the tedious Stories, which were told 


by Pilgrims, with design to divert each other, as they walk’d along, and thereby 
lessen the Fatigues of the Journey. 


1721. Unknown. Notice of Urry’s edition of Chaucer in The 
Weekly Journal or Saturday’s Post, 172 (Mareh 17, 1722). 


[For other notices see Bond, SP, xxv, 337.] 
1728. Theobald, Lewis. <A letter on Shakspeare in Mist’s Week- 
ly Journal, 152 (March 16). 


I come now to your last Question upon a Passage in Troilus and Cressida.... 
{From Wynkyn de Worde] our Poet has borrowed more Circumstances of this 
Play, than from Lollius or Chaucer. . . 

[See Spurgeon, 1, 371, for another reference to Theobald’s Letters.] 


1732. Unknown. ‘‘ Against Immodesty.’’ The London Magazine, 
I, 298 (September). 

[See Spurgeon, 111, 86, for the appearance of this essay in Weekly Essays.] 

1736. M. J. ‘‘Chanticleer discarded: A Fable.’’ The London 
Magazine, v, 89. 

[A poem on the fickleness of women.] 

1740. Museaus [pseud.] ‘‘A metaphysical Problem.’’ The Gent- 
lemen’s Magazine, x, 618. 

[An allusion to the Canterbury Tales.] 

1740. An announcement of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, in the 
Register of Books for April, in The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, X, 208. 

[Bond, SP, xxvul, 496, prints the notice from Fhe London Magazine.] 

1750. Unknown. ‘‘Chaucer’s Recantation.’’ The Scots Magazine, 
x11, 365 (August). 

[Spurgeon, 1, 401, prints appearance of the poem in The Student, or Or- 

ford and Cambridge Monthly Miscellany, while Bond, SP, xxv, 331, reports a 

later printing in the same periodical. ] ; 

1753. Unknown. ‘‘The Life of Spenser.’’ The London Magazine, 
xx, 496 (November). 

[The burial of Spenser in the Abbey near Chaucer. ] 


Wright, L.B., ‘‘ A character from Chaucer in seventeenth-century salire,’’ MLN, 
XLIV (1929), 364-8. 
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1754. Gemsege, Paul [Samuel Pegge. On the Lord’s Prayer.] The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, xx1v, 310 and 548. 

[On page 310 there is a quotation from Urry’s Chaucer, showing his use of 

‘which.’ On page 548 he defends the above passage. Spurgeon, m1, 91, has a 

reference to Samuel Pegge on page 212 of that issue of The Gentleman’s Maga- 

cine.] 

1756. Unknown. ‘‘ Writing is an Incurable Disease.’’ The Uni- 


versal Spectator, m1 [3rd edition], 174. 


In this [an affected humour] Spencer has been too free with Chaucer. 

1756. Unknown. ‘‘The Comie Gift or the Sumner’s Tale: Imi- 
tated from Chaucer.’’ The Universal Spectator, nu [3rd 
edition], 197. 


[A shortened, modernized version of this tale.] 
1758. [Goldsmith, Oliver.] ‘‘The Poetical Seale.’’ The London 
Chronicle, u1, 125 (February 4-7). 


[Spurgeon, I, 414, includes the original, from The Literary Magazine. Bond, 
SP, xxvill, 499, has an item from The Scots Magazine.] 


1759. Massey, William. ‘‘Some brief Observations upon the Gos- 
samer. Read before the Royal Society, March 29, 1759.’’ 


The Gentleman’s Magazine, xxtx, 377. 


[There are some lines from the Squire’s Tale.] By which Chaucer seems to 
intimate, that some naturalists, in or before his time, had assigned the cause 
of the Gossamer as well as of thunder, and the flux and reflux of the sea; but 
what they made that cause is a doubt. 


1760. Copywell, Jemmy [pseud.] ‘‘A Familiar Epistle from the 
Shades below, giving an Account of the Station of the 


POETS.”’ The Gentleman’s Magazine, xxx, 146. 
Old Chaucer and Drayton I found in good plight... . 


1761-1764. Watkinson, Edward. ‘‘Essay on Criticism.’’ The 
Critical Review, x1 (1761), 2-4 (January) ; xv (1763), 161 
(March) ; xv (1763), 2-5 (July) ; xv (1764), 1-9 (Jan- 
uary). 


The powers of the human mind seemed to lie dormant for some time [during 
the reign of Richard II], though Chaucer and Gower (as poets) may justly be 
ranked amongst those whose names deserve to be rescued from oblivion; and 
though they existed in the dawn of taste and literature, yet they composed 
some pieces, not unworthy of a more refined aera (XVI, 4). 

What chiefly distinguishes this period [the reign of Henry IV] is the genius of 
the celebrated Chaucer, who revived the true spirit of poetry, and raised the 
honour of the sacred nine, from that degenerate state in which they had been 
so long involved. .. (Xvi, 2). 

Chaucer is justly esteemed the father and first reformer of the English lan- 
guage—the first who introduced invention into our poetry—moralized the Brit- 
ish muse—and attempted to render virtue amiable, by clothing her in the veil 
of fiction—the first who excelled in painting the familiar manners with admir- 
able artifice—and gave the English an idea of humour. ... [This passage is re- 
written from Thomas Warton’s Observations on the Faerie Queene of Spenser. 
See Spurgeon, 1, 409-23.] 

He was possessed of acute talents, and extensive erudition. A vein of sprightly 
humour, an inexhaustible fund of good sense, freedom of thought, and facility 
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of expression (with strict adherence to the rules of nature) characterise hig 
writings. Though his versification may not seem harmonious to the refine 
ments of modern taste, yet there is an elegance, mixed with melody—something 
natural, pleasing, and agreeable—a variety of characters are described with 
justice and humour.... As we descend to later times, we can trace the progress 
of English poetry from this great original to its full blaze, and perfect con- 
summation in Dryden and Pope. ... Certainly with those allowances which 
eandour will naturally make for the rude and imperfect state in which Chaucer 
found the English language, we must, in justice, acknowledge, that he was pos- 
sessed of an uncommon genius, which enabled him to strike out such new 
scenes—and contribute greatly to the regulation of taste, and the improvement 
of literature. Had he lived in an age when the English language was arrived 
at that state of purity and refinement which characterises the modern times— 
had he enjoyed the inestimable advantage of civil and religious liberty. . . 
doubtless his genius would have shone with more resplendent lustre, and his 
abilities have met with that universal regard which they so well merited... . 
The judgment and imagination of Chaucer degenerated into the rusticity of 
Robert of Gloucester... . 


1761. Unknown. ‘‘Old CHAUCER’S doleful droll Ditty over his 
Empty Purse; with an Imitation of it in mock Heroies. 
By a Veteran Garretteer.’’ The London Magazine, xxx, 
211-12 (April). 

{A humorous, modernized version. } 

1762. Warton, Thomas, Jr. Observations on the Faerie Queene of 
Spenser. An extract reprinted in The London Chronicle, 
xm, 259 (March 15-17). 

[See Spurgeon, 1, 423, for main entry.] 

1765. Unknown. ‘‘Parallel between the French and English 
Writers.’’ The Universal Museum and Complete Maga- 
zine, 421-4 (August). 

... Their Marot may with some justice be compared to our Chaucer. ... (p. 

421). Marot and Chaucer may with the strictest propriety be compared to- 

gether; both were keen, witty, arch, ingenious, and original; and to each is his 


respective country indebted for the first cultivation and refinement of its lan- 
guage (p. 422). 

Chaucer however has undertaken works of greater length and consequence than 
Marot, and has got through them with honour. His Palamon and Arcite in 
particular is a poem of more merit than could be expected from the rude age 
in which its author lived.—Chaucer’s versification is more uncouth than that of 
Marot; but this is not to be wondered at, as he lived a century and a half be- 
fore him.—Chawucer flourished under Edward III; Marot under Francis I. and 
Henry VIII; the first died about the year 1400, the latter in 1544 (p. 422n). 


1765. Johnson, Samuel. Preface to The Plays of Shakespeare. 
Extracts reprinted in The London Chronicle, xvm, 362-3 
(October 12-15). 

[See Spurgeon, 1, 426, for main entry.] 

1766. Philo [pseud.] Observations on poetry in The London 
Chronicle, x1x, 193 (February 25-27). 

Our antient English poetry bears the exact features of a manly unpolished and 

warlike people. The rough sense and homely mirth of Ennius and Plautus, but 


joined with an infinite higher vein of poetry than either of these Romans were 
masters of, is to be found in Chaucer... . 
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As I have compared our age to the times that succeeded the Augustan, so we ‘ 

have two modern writers [Churchill and Sterne] who may be compared with 

Juvenal and Petronius; though as inferior to these Romans, as Chaucer and 

Spenser are superior to those I have classed them with... . 

[Reprinted in The Scots Magazine, xxvill (1766), 84 (October). Acknowl- 

eged. 

1766. Jaques, O. Description of some English poets in The Lon- 

don Chronicle, xx, 387 (October 18-21). 


His happy, humorous vein and rugged stile, 

His rough and careless thoughts, from fancy beam’d, 
Mark Chaucer’s song, the Druid of our Isle, 

That led our Bards, to distant regions fam’d! 


[Reprinted in The Scots Magazine, xxvii (1766), 544 (October). 

1769. Unknown. ‘‘The Cock and the Fox, or Flattery is the Food 
of Fools. An original fable.’’ The London Chronicle, 
xxvi, 508 (November 23-25). 

[The Nun’s Priest’s Tale modernized. The fox actually devours the cock.] 

1770. Unknown. ‘‘ Anecdote of Chaucer.’’ The London Chron- 
icle, xxvu, 116 (February 1-3). 

The story of Chaucer beating the friar in Fleet Street, and the record of the 


d in the Inner Temple. Reprinted, unacknowledged, from The Town and 
Country Magazine, u (1770), 16 (January).] 


1770. Boswell, James. ‘‘An Imitation of Chaucer’s Style.’’ The 
Scots Magazine, xxx, 500 (September). 

1775. Unknown. A letter discussing whether or not Chaucer 
might have met Petrarch in The Gentleman’s Magazine, 


XLV, 423. 
[See Spurgeon, 1, 441, for another reference.] 
1778. Warton, Thomas, Jr. The History of English Poetry. A Ff 


' review of Volume 11 in The Town and Country Magazine, x 
(1778), 324-5 (June) ; xv1 (1784), 319-21. 

[See Spurgeon, 1, 454-5, for main entry.] 

1781. Lady’s Poetical Magazine, or Beauties of British Poetry. ' 


[Volumes 1 and I reprint several allusions. I: (1) Page 138, from Mrs. 
Madan’s Progress of Poetry (1721). Main entry in Spurgeon, 1, 362. (2) 
Page 470, from Waller’s Of English Verse (1668). Main entry, Spurgeon, 1, 
244. (3) Page 473, from Gay’s To Bernard Lintott (1712). Main entry, 
Spurgeon, 1, 319. 1: Page 472, from Addison’s An Account of the Greatest 
English Poets (1694). Main entry in Spurgeon, 1, 266.] 


. 1785. Unknown. ‘‘Extracts from the New Annual Register.’’ | 
3 The London Chronicle, tv, 545 (December 6-8). 

[See Bond, SP, xxvim, 502, for main entry.] 

1786. Piozzi, H. L. A letter from Prague to Miss Hester Thrale, 
n November 25, in The Queeney Letters (Farrar and Rine- 


hart, New York, 1934), p. 240. 
a This Language [in Bohemia] is a great Torment to us, but I somehow think 
it Mrs. Dobson or Miss 8:Streatfield, or any of the people who study Chaucer, & 
e read him familiarly, would not be much at a Loss. 
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1787. Unknown. ‘‘The Design of Poetry.’’ The Microcosm, 9 
(January 29). [The text given below is from a reprint in 


Drake’s Gleaner, 11 (1811), 67.] 
The father of English poetry, like that of the Grecian, lived in a period of little 
favourable to simplicity in poetry; and several meannesses occur throughout 
his works, which in an age more refined, or more barbarous, he must have 
avoided. We see the worthie acts of Duke Theseus, 
—How he took the nobil cite after, 
And brent the walls, and tore down roof and rafter. 


And, among the horrid images which crowd the temple of Mars, 

The child stranglid in the cradil, 

The coke sealdid for all his long ladil. 
The state of equipose between horror and laughter, which the mind must here 
experience, may be ranked among its most unpleasing sensations. 


1787. Unknown. [The development of the English language. 
The Microcosm, 16 (March 15). [As reprinted in Drake’s 
Gleaner, 1 (1811), 124-5.] 
The accusation ... of a learned etymologist, against Chaucer, of introducing 
into our language, ‘‘integra verborum plaustra,’’—‘‘ whole cartloads of words’’, 
however elegant in expression, is false in foundation. The language of 
Chaucer’s poetry is that of the court in which he lived; and that it was not, 
no probable conclusion can be drawn, from any difference of style in this 
author’s contemporaries. ... The language of Chaucer’s poetry is frequently 
more intelligible to a modern reader, than that of such of his successors as 
employed themselves on popular subjects. 


1789. M.,G.H. ‘‘Thoughts on Ancient and Modern Poetry, com- 
municated in a letter to a friend.’? The General Maga- 


zine and Impartial Review, 11, 543 (December). 


It is well known, that at the revival of letters in modern Europe, the first 
works of genius that appeared were of the poetical kind. This was the case in 
Italy and France. In Britain, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, &. wrote before 
Swift and Addison. 


1790. Dibdin, Charles. [A history of English literature.] The 


Bystander, 4-5. 

. I shall impudently suppose that no English poet existed before CHAUCER; 

or, which will answer my purpose as well, that he was the first who sung, as 
WILLIAM the NORMAN was who beat, the ENGLISH into reason; and 
therefore, in imitation of the national historian, I call the first literary king, 
GEOFREY THE CONQUEROR. ... (p. 4). 
GEOFREY, surnamed CHAUCER was the first acknowledged prince of poets 
in this country, to whom the whole tribe of lesser scribblers vowed allegiance; 
in the usual way, some out of love and some out of fear. LETTERS being at 
that time in a more barbarous state than GOVERNMENT—and that is a bold 
word—it is not extraordinary, that but little can be gathered as to the general 
taste. GEOFREY, certainly, by force of intellectual powers, gave a new and 
nervous form to the literature of the times: the sun of his GENIUS blazed in 
the fullest refulgence, spight of the clouds of ignorance, and the mists of 
prejudice, and its warmth was felt, and confessed, by other nations. 

Many, indeed, will not allow this monarch to have been much more than an 
old woman. . , for, say they, he left behind him little more than a number of 
gossips’ tales: others, however, maintain that as saws, adages, and proverbs 
are the nerve of language, and mark alike the national character all over the 
world, he could not, in the infancy of literature, have given a stronger proof 
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of his judgment. It cannot be denied that he has cut out work for some of our 
more refined poets, and he holds a rank, at least equal to BOCCACE, in LA 
FONTAINE’S elegant conservatory of ancient STORY-TELLERS (p. 5). 
After the death of GEOFREY no writer of sufficient emminence to deserve the 
title of king sprung up, for nearly two hundred years. p. 21). 

GEOFFREY CHAUCER was called the father of English Poetry, and EDMUND 
SPENSER the prince of English poets, but JOHN DRYDEN united the 
fervour, the enthusiasm, the fancy of EDMUND, and the strength, the sim- 
plicity, the originality of GEOFREY, to an imagination abundantly more 
diversified, elegant, and regulated than "either (p. 98). 


1791. Quoz, Quintus [pseud.] ‘‘A Canterbury Tale.’’ The Attic 
Miscellany and Characteristic Mirror of Men and Things, 
1, 18. 


[The name only is of interest. There is another poem with the same name in 
the same volume, page 189.] 


1792. Roberts, William [Reverend Simon Olive-Branch, pseud.] 
A quotation from ‘‘The Flower and the Leaf.’’ In The 
Looker-On, 12 (April 7). 

[At this date The Flower and the Leaf was still included in the canon.] 


1792. Lipscomb, William. The Pardoner’s Tale. From Chaucer. 
A review in The Critical Review, 1v (new arrangement), 
471 (April). 

The Tale, which Mr. Lipscomb has modernised, is neither so good, nor so bad 

as some of the other productions of Chaucer: it is less interesting and less 

licentious. There is, however, a pretty good specimen of the talents which he 

possesses for his undertaking, that of modernising those Canterbury tales which 

have not yet experienced the effects of modern polishing, and publishing the 

whole together. 

[See Spurgeon, 1, 497, for other reviews of this work.] 


1793. Unknown. Letter on the signboards of inns in London. In 
The Looker-On, 37 (January 12). 

Among signs distinguished by their singularity, may be reckoned . . . the Old 

Taberd Inn, in [the Borough], celebrated in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 

1793. Burrow, Reuben. ‘‘Curious Remarks... from the Asiatic 
researches.’’ Anthologia Hibernica, u, 325 (November). 


. I compared an Astrolabe in the Nagry character (brought by Dr. Mackin- 
non from Jynagur) with Chaucer’s description, and found them to agree most 
minutely; even the centre pin which Chaucer calls ‘‘the horse’’ has a horse’s 
head upon it in the instrument; therefore if Chaucer’s description should hap- 
pen to be a translation from Bede it will be a strong argument in favour of 
the hypothesis [that the Druids of Britain were Bramins], for we then could 
have nothing from the Arabians... . 


1794. Unknown. [A life of Chaucer.] The Biographical Maga- 
zine. 

[The usual life, with Dryden’s and Johnson’s opinions of his poetry.] 

1794. Andrews, John Petit. History of Great Britain. Extracts 
reprinted in The Universal Magazine of Knowledge and 
Pleasure, xciv, 279 ff.; xev, 91-2. 

[Bend, SP, xxvut, 508, has another notice.] 
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1795. Lipscomb, William. The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer. A 
review in The Critical Review, x1v (new arrangement), 


48-54. 


The great father of our English poetry has long spoken a language unintelligi- 
ble to all common readers. ... (p. 48). 

Chaucer was a man of the world, and wrote from an immediate and intimate 
acquaintance with men and customs: and though his stories are probably all 
borrowed .. ., the strain of his satire, particularly against the monks and the 
officers of the ecclesiastical courts, show, what were the grievances in those 
days, and which way reform pointed. It is pleasant to compare the luxury of 
the 14th with that of the 18th century; to observe how watering places have 
succeeded to pilgrimages, and how the same characters, from the great store- 
house of nature, are varied by the garb and mode of a different age. ... (p. 49). 
. . » Those who look into Chaucer himself will be surprised to find how much 
some of them [the tales] are obliged to the translators, particularly the Parish 
Priest, done by Dryden, and Cambuscan, by Mr. Boyse (p. 49). 

. .. The version of Mr. Lipscomb is every thing that we have a right to re- 
quire of a translator. Dryden and Pope gave us more than we had a right to 
ask. The verse is correct and easy, the diction as much raised as the nature of 
such tales requires, and he keeps faithfully to the original, except where a 
becoming regard to delicacy has induced him to castigate the freedom of some 
passages... . (p. 49). 

. .. Upon the whole, though we have no objection to Mr. Lipscomb’s giving us 
his own translation ... we do not well relish being deprived of Dryden’s, who 
has better seized the spirit of Chaucer, and made it [the Nwn’s Priest’s Tale] 
the finest picture of real country manners to be found in the language, if we 
except perhaps the School Mistress of Shenstone (p. 53). 

[Spurgeon, 1, 497, has other reviews, and the main entry, 1, 496. Another is 
recorded by Bond, xxvit, 508.] 


1796. Gough, Richard. Sepulchral Monuments in Great Britain. 


Extracts in The British Critic, x1 (1798), 1-8 (July). 

[Spurgeon, 1, 483, gives another reference to Gough’s book. ] 

1796. Mackenzie, Henry. A Short Account of the life and Writ- 
ings of William Tytler, Esq. [From the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, for June, 1796. The 
text given below is from The Works of Henry Mackenzie 
(Edinburgh, 1808), vi, 161-2.] 

The poem of the King’s Quair, or, in modern English, the King’s Book, is a 

very striking proof, not only of the poetical genius and imagination of its 

author, but of a taste cultivated and refined by an acquaintance with the 


classical poetry of the ancients, and the works of those eminent bards who 
were his contemporaries, Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate. 


1799. Unknown. ‘‘The Canterbury Tales.”” The Monthly Visitor 
and Pocket Companion, vu, 342-4. 


[The structure and general plan of the Tales are explained, with particular at- 
tention to the Host. Ogle’s opinion of Chaucer’s characterization is cited, 
and also Dryden’s.] 


FALSTAFF, AN ELIZABETHAN GLUTTON 


By Joun W. SHIRLEY 
Michigan State College 


Perhaps no figure of comedy has aroused so much critical com- 
mentary since the time of Dryden as has that ‘‘best of comical char- 
acters, Falstaff.’’* Some critics see him as the embodiment of Eliza- 
bethan wit (always appealing to any audience) and rationalize their 
sympathy with him by insisting that Falstaff is no monster and no 
coward, but is essentially a harmless, lovable person.? Other critics 
see Falstaff as the butt of the witticisms of other characters. Fre- 
quently, they bolster their position by a knowledge of Shakespeare’s 
obviously high regard for Prince Hal, to concentrate upon the less- 
appealing aspects of the ‘‘huge hill of flesh.’’ This second group 
divides roughly into two classes: those who see Falstaff as a reflee- 
tion of some Elizabethan figure, either typical or individual ;* and 


1John Dryden, ‘‘An Essay of Dramatic Poesy,’’ Essays of John Dryden (W. 
P. Ker, ed., Oxford, 1900), 1, 84. 


2This tradition seems to have originated with Maurice Morgann’s Essay on 
the Dramatic Character of Sir John Falstaff, London, for T. Davies, 1777. 
That this view influenced the acting tradition too, see Katherine Burton, ‘‘ Be- 
lated Falstaff,’’ American Literature, Iv (May, 1932), 187-91. Modern sym- 
pathizers with Falstaff include such men as H. T. Baker, ‘‘Two Falstaffs,’’ 
Modern Language Notes, xxxiv (December, 1919), 470-74, who declares Fal- 
staff ‘‘a wholly romantic character’’; A. C. Bradley, ‘‘ Rejection of Falstaff’’ 
in Oxford Lectures on Poetry, London, 1909, perhaps the best sympathetic 
criticism; E. K. Chambers, Shakespeare, a Survey, London, 1925; H. B. Charl- 
ton, ‘‘Falstaff,’’ John Rylands Library Bulletin, xix (January, 1935), 46-89; 
J. B. Priestly, ‘‘ Falstaff and his Circle’’ in English Comic Characters, Lon- 
don, 1925; S. Asa Small, ‘‘Structure of Falstaff’s Humor,’’ Shakespeare As- 
sociation Bulletin, vu (July, 1932), 114-22; and A. H. Tolman, Falstaff and 
Other Shakespearean Topics, New York, 1925. 

3E. C. Knowlton, ‘‘Falstaff Redux,’’ Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, xxv (April, 1926), 193-215, holds that Falstaff represents the 
typical soldier of his time. John W. Draper, ‘‘Sir John Falstaff,’’ Review of 
English Studies, vit (October, 1932), 414-24, feels that Falstaff would be_ 
judged in a ‘‘rough-and-ready fashion’’ as an army officer of his own day. 
Cumberland Clark, Falstaff and his Friends, Shrewsbury, 1935, finds an 
original for Falstaff in Henry Chettle. John Dawtrey, The Falstaff Saga, 
London, 1927, assigns this doubtful honor to a Captain Nicholas Dawtrey. 
Professor Baldwin Maxwell, in a whimsical article, ‘‘The Original of Sir John 
Falstaff: Believe It or Not,’’ Studies in Philology, xxvu (April, 1930), 230- 
32, ridicules such positive identification by suggesting analogies linking Robert 
Greene to Shakespeare’s character. Professor Draper in ‘‘ Falstaff and the 
Plautine Parasite,’’ Classical Journal, XXXII (April, 1938), 390-402, recog- 
nizes the influence of the classicl miles gloriosus and parasite types on Falstaff, 
and again insists that ‘‘the real flesh and blood of Falstaff . . . is pure Eliza- 
bethan realism.’’ 


| 
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those who see him primarily as an outgrowth of a conventional dra- 
matie type—a glorified clown,‘ a parasite,® or a miles gloriosus.6 A 
less-conventional genealogy has been recently suggested. As early 
as 1918, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch discovered a close relationship 
between Shakespeare’s Henry plays and the traditions of the earlier 
Moralities when he said: 

Again I suggest that we shall understand better by casting back and remem- 
bering that, to the playwright, these figures—all of them—were, first of all, 
types; types of the old Interlude: the Clown, the Pantaloon, Harlequin, Colum- 
bine; Pierrot, Pierrette, Punch, Judy; Falstaff (Gluttony) with a fat paunch; 
Bardolph (Drunkenness) with a red nose; Mistress Quickly the conventional 
Hostess, Shallow the conventional Country Justice, Slender—or Silence—the 


conventional awkward country Booby—all types—‘‘Here we are again!’’ in 
fine.? 


That he felt the plot construction close indeed is obvious: 


It remains for one mainly intent upon workmanship to point out how the whole 
of the business is built on the old Morality structure imported through the 
Interlude. Why it might almost be labelled, after the style of a Morality title, 
Contentio inter Virtutem et Vitiwm de anima Principis.8 


John Webster Spargo carried the analogy still further by a com- 
parison of the Shakespeare plots with the plots of some of the earlier 
Moralities. He concluded that Falstaff is a descendant of the Vice 
of the Moralities, Prince Hal is a development from Everyman, and 
the Chief Justice is a late copy of the earlier Virtue.® Robert Adger 
Law, in his analysis of Shakespeare’s workmanship, adds one more 
bit of evidence: ‘‘the list of characters that Shakespeare uses [in 
II Henry IV] that are not to be found in Holinshed and are not 
taken over from the First Part.’’ These are Rumour, Pistol (the 
fiery ), Shallow, Silence, Fang, Snare, Davie, Mouldy, Wart, Feeble, 


4James Monaghan, ‘‘Falstaff and his Forebears,’’ Studies in Philology, 
xvi (July, 1921), 353-61, shows Falstaff to be a development from Jockey of 
the Famous Victories and ‘‘more importantly’’ from the Clown Derike, a role 
played by the famous Tarlton. 

5E. P. Vandiver, Jr., ‘‘The Elizabethan Dramatic Parasite,’’ Studies in 
Philology, xxxu (July, 1935), 411-27, considers Falstaff one of the most bril- 
liant of the comic parasites. See also Monaghan, loc. cit., p. 358, and Elmer 
Edgar Stoll, Shakespeare Studies, Historical and Comparative in Method, New 
York, 1927, p. 429. 

6This identification must have been early, since Morgann, op. cit., pp. 77-80, 
attempts to refute it. The most comprehensive study of Falstaff as a miles 
gloriosus is, of course, Stoll’s chapter ‘‘Falstaff’’ included in his Shakespeare 
Studies. Stoll also refers to earlier works attempting to show this, passim. 

7Shakespeare’s Workmanship, first published October, 1918. Fifth impres- 
sion, June, 1924, pp. 145-46. 

8Ibid., p. 148. 

9John Webster Spargo, ‘‘Interpretation of Falstaff,’’ Washington Univer- 
sity Studies, Humanistic Series, 1x (April, 1922), 119-33. 
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Bullealf, and Doll Tearsheet, all of which ‘‘. . . with the single 
exception of Davie . . . step directly out of the Moralities.’2° In 
Falstaff’s character, too, Professor Law finds evidence of at least 
five of the Seven Deadly Sins." He concludes that his study of 
plot unity leaves him convinced that: 

Shakespeare knew what he was about in the composition of both of these 
plays. In them we have, not a single ten-act play, though the titles would 
give that impression, but two plays written with different purposes in view. 
The First Part, based probably on a misinterpretation of a passage in Holins- 
hed, sets forth the conflict between Hal and Hotspur, culminating at Shrews- 
bury. The Second Part, ‘‘originally unpremeditated,’’ but written in response 
to a public demand for more of Falstaff, depicts the conflict between Sir John 
and the Chief Justice, after the manner of the Moralities, for the soul of 
Prince Hal. In its essence this resembles the contest in Twelfth Night between 
Sir Toby and Malvolio, with a different conclusion. But here we have not the 
typical structure of comedy; we have rather the framework of the Moral Play, 
such as Marlowe used in Dr. Faustus, yet with far more care for the unity of 
structure.12 


Robert Withington, too, finds points in common between Falstaff 
and the old stage traditions, though he considers the Vice to be 
more or less the primogenitor of the parasitic and clown traditions, 
so that Falstaff is a much-diluted offspring of a virulent parent.’ 

One great reason for the disagreement among Falstaff critics is 
inherent in the character himself. Falstaff is of double nature: on 
the one hand he is the comie, witty Falstaff with ‘‘an infinite capac- 
ity for extricating himself from predicaments’’;'* on the other he 
is the ‘‘fat guts’’ who is subject to the derision of the other char- 
acters. In his first rdle he enlists the sympathy of the audience; in 
his second he denies himself their respect and admiration. That 
Shakespeare recognized the dual nature of his creation is apparent, 
since he has Falstaff say of himself: 


Men of all sorts take a pride to gird at me. The brain of this foolish-com- 
pounded clay, man, is not able to invent anything that intends to laughter, 
more than I invent or is invented on me. I am not only witty in myself, but 
the cause that wit is in other men.15 


A valid interpretation of Falstaff must, therefore, recognize both 


10Robert Adger Law, ‘‘Structural Unity in the Two Parts of Henry the 
Fourth,’’ Studies in Philology, xxiv (April, 1927), 223-42. This is from p. 240. 

1]bid., pp. 241-42. Professor Law seems to be using the Deadly Sins in 
their modern sense for his evaluation. 

12] bid., p. 242. 

13Robert Withington, ‘‘The Development of the ‘Vice’,’’ included in Essays 
in Memory of Barrett Wendell, Cambridge (Mass.), 1926. This same material 
has been augmented to form part of his book, Excursions in English Drama, 
New York, 1937. 

14Charlton, loc. cit., p. 62. 

15]I Henry IV, 1, ii, 7-11. 
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aspects of his character: Falstaff as endowed by Shakespeare with 
a redeeming wit of his own, and Falstaff as the butt of Shake- 
speare’s wit, delivered directly in his character delineation, and 
indirectly in the witticisms of other characters at the expense of 
Falstaff. Falstaff’s own wit has long been recognized, but the wit 
aimed at the ‘‘old, fat, merry, cowardly, drunken, amorous, vain, 
and lying’’ Falstaff*® has been all too frequently minimized or dis- 
regarded entirely. Falstaff’s wittiness was in the tradition of late 
Tudor drama—it might well have been somewhat unconscious on 
the part of Shakespeare, as the character ‘‘ran away with”? its 
creator. As such, this aspect of Falstaff’s character is unique, and a 
critic must recognize the fact. Falstaff’s character apart from this 
wit, however, must have been intentional. That he is made the 
target for the jests of all his fellows is, as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
would say, a part of the workmanship of the dramatist. Shake- 
speare must have been consciously molding a figure. Let us con- 
sider Falstaff, bereft of his unique spontaneity and wit, isolated as 
a dramatic character, to see if there is in earlier English drama, in 
the Moralities and Interludes, material with which Shakespeare 
might have worked. 

Falstaff’s physical and mental characteristics, though all Falstaff 
lovers are loath to admit it, are admirably summed up in Prince 
Hal’s speech in imitation of his father: 

. . . There is a devil haunts thee in the likeness of an old fat man; a tun of 
man is thy companion. Why dost thou converse with that trunk of humours, 
that bolting-hutch of beastliness, that swollen parcel of dropsies, that huge 
bombard of sack, that stuff’d cloak-bag of guts, that roasted Manningtree ox 
with the pudding in his belly, that reverend vice, that grey iniquity, that father 
ruffian, that vanity in years? Wherein is he good, but to taste sack and drink 
it? wherein neat and cleanly, but to carve a capon and eat it? wherein cun- 
ning, but in craft? wherein crafty, but in villiany? wherein villainous, but in 
all things? wherein worthy, but in nothing ?17 

Throughout both parts of Zenry IV, Merry Wives, and the small 
section of Henry V devoted to the disposal of the old knight, these 
attributes are constantly before the reader. 

The incongruity of the union of age with corporeal, fleshly desires 
furnishes much of the comedy of the plays. At Falstaff’s first exit, 
Prince Hal hurls a ‘‘Farewell, thou latter spring! farewell, All- 
hallown summer!’’ at his departing back. Even in the ‘‘rejection 
scene’’ Hal calls attention to the incongruity: ‘‘ How ill white hairs 


16Dryden so describes Falstaff, loc. cit., p. 84. 
17] Henry IV, uy, iv, 492-505. 
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become a fool and jester!’’ Falstaff himself frequently comments 
on his age, and he goes so far as to inform the Chief Justice that he 
was ‘‘born with a white head and something of a round belly.’’ 
Much of the comedy directed at Falstaff (called ‘‘material eomedy’’ 
by S. Asa Small)** is concerned with Falstaff’s age, tremendous 
size, and physical appetites. He is called ‘‘fat-kidney’d,’’ ‘‘fat 
guts,’’ ‘‘fat-paunch’d,’’ and ‘‘fat fool’’ with cumulative effective- 
ness. He cannot be raised without the use of ‘‘levers’’; he has not 
seen his knees since youth. Throughout all his scenes he is eon- 
cerned with food and drink, and throughout the later plays he is 
also vitally interested in harlets. On his death bed, it is said, he 
‘‘eried out for sack,’’ and ‘‘talked of the whore of Babylon.’’ At all 
times he is portrayed as a grossly fat, white-haired sensualist. 
Just such a character is to be found in Gula, the Gluttony of the 
Seven Deady Sins of the patristic tradition. Miss Tempe Allison 
calls attention to a medieval allegory by Hugo of Saint Victor— 
whose treatises ‘‘were familiar to many throughout England’’*— 
in which appears a parade of the Deadly Sins. Gula is characterized 
as ‘‘deformed in body, huge beyond his natural size, always eating 
and drinking.’’?° As would be expected, early English Moralities 
followed the patristic tradition closely. In the Castle of Persever- 
ance,2! the earliest extant Morality, Mankind is surrounded by The 
World, The Devil, and The Flesh. In his first speech—surrounded 
by his followers, Gluttony, Sloth, and Lechery—Flesh denotes his 
character and indicates that he is a person of great girth: 
[Flesh] I byde, as a brod brustun gutte, a-bouyn on pese touris. 
euery body is be beter, bat to myn byddynge is bent. 
I am Mankyndis fayre flesch, florchyd in flowris; 
my lyfe is with lustys & lykynge I-lent; 
With tapytys of tafata, I tymbyr my towris; 
In myrthe & in melodye, my mende is I-ment ; 
pou I be clay & clad, clappyd vndir clowris, 
3yt wolde I pat my wyll in pe werld went, 
ful trew I 30u be-hyth; 
I loue wel myn ese, 
In lustis me to plese; 


pou synne my sowle sese, 
I seue not a myth. 


In glotony, gracyous now am I growe; 


18Small, loc. cit., pp. 114-16. 

19Miss Tempe E. Allison, ‘‘The Paternoster Play and the Origin of the 
Vices,’’ Publications of the Modern Language Association, Xxx1x (December, 
1924), 789-804. The quotation given is from p. 792. 

20]bid., p. 793. 

1Early English Text Society, extra series, vol. 91. 
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" perfore he syttyth semly here be my syde; 
In lechery & lykynge, lent am 1 lowe; 
& Slawth, my swete sone, is bent to a-byde: 
pese iij are nobyl, trewly I trowe, 
Mankynde to tenyn, & treechyn a tyde. 
With many berdis in bowre my blastis are blowe, 
be weys & be wodis, borwe pis werld wyde, 
pe sothe for to seyne; 
but if mans flesh fare wel 
bot[h]e at mete & at mel, 
' dyth I am In gret del, 
& browt in-to peyne.22 


Likewise in true patristic tradition, Gluttony is portrayed as a com- 
bination of all of the sins of the flesh. As he makes his appeal to 
Mankind, he dilates upon the pleasures of lechery in connection with 
the satisfactions of gourmandism : 


[Gluttony] In gay glotony, a game pou be-gynne 
ordeyn pee mete & drynkis goode; 
loke pat no tresour, pee part a-twynne, 
but pee feffe & fede with al kynnys fode. 
with fastynge, schal man neuere heuene wynne: 
pese grete fasteris, I hold hem wode. 
pou pou ete & drynke, it is no synne. 
Fast no day, I rede, be be rode. 
pou chyde pese fastyng cherlys! 
loke pou haue spycys of goode odoure, 
to Feffe & fede py fleschly floure; 
& panne mayst pou bultyn in pi boure, 
& serdyn gay gerlys.23 


Like Flesh is Sensuality, the chief Vice of Henry Medwall’s Na- 
ture,** written c. 1486-1500. Sensuality boasts that he is almost as 
old as the World. Though he has many minions, one of them, Glut- 
tony again, is another composite figure who professes to be a lecher 
as well as a lover of fine foods: 


. of all thynges erthly I hate to fast 
Four tymes a day I make repast 
Or thryse as I suppose 
And whan I am well fed 
Than get I me to a soft bed 
My body to repose 
There take I a nap or twayn 
Vp I go streyght and to yt agayn 
Though nature be not redy 
Yet haue I some mete of delyte 
For to prouoke thappetyte 
And make the stomak gredy 
Sometyme folow the wanton lust 


22Stanzas 19 and 20, ll. 255-60. 

23Stanza 99, ll. 1151-63. 

24Unless otherwise noted, all references to plays are to the editions in the 
Tudor Facsimile Texts. 
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[one line missing] ...... 
For hote drynkys and delyeate refeecyon 
Causeth flesshely insurreecyon; . . .25 


As such he proceeds to tempt Man. In Wager’s The Life and Re- 
pentance of Mary Magdalene, written about the same time, Carnall 
Coneupiscence is likewise a combination of all the sins ‘‘that flesh 
is heir to’’: 

My name is carnall concupiscence or desyre, 

Which all the pleasures of the flesche doth require. 

First the flesche to nourishe with drinke and meate 

Without abstinence like a beast alway to eate, 

To quaffe and drinke when there is no necessitie, 

Ioying in excesse, bealy chere, and ebrietie. 


I containe in my selfe all kind of lecherie, 
Fornication, whoredom, and wicked adulterie. . .26 


Sensval Appetyte of The Nature of the Four Elements, printed be- 
tween 1510 and 1520, is of the same sort: 

I am ecallyd sensuall delyte 

I comforte the wyttys fyue 

The tastyng smellyng & herynge 


I refresh the syght and felynge 
To all creaturs a lyue; . . .27 


He, too, appeals to all the senses of Humanyte to lure him into a 
tavern where he may enjoy his sordid delights. Hyprocrisy in Lusty 
Juventus, first printed c. 1540, is one of the chief minions of the 
Devil. Like Medwall’s Sensuality, he is portrayed as an old man— 
one who has worked ‘‘since the world began’’—who uses the weight 
of his experience to tempt Juventus to the sins of lechery and glut- 
tony. In W. Wager’s The Longer Thou Livest the More Fool Thou 
Art, c. 1568, Incontinence claims to be as ancient as Idleness, the 
‘‘parent of all vice.’’ His attempts to seduce Moros involve all 
forms of pleasure: fine foods, rich wines, and willing maidens. In 
Thomas Lupton’s All For Money, 1578, Pleasure, vomited up by 
Money, proclaims himself a glutton and a lecher. In the same play 
Gluttonie also appears, ‘‘dressed in deuils apparel,’’ as one of the 
‘‘sonnes’’ of Satan who promises his ‘‘father’’: 
. . . I will allure them to fine fare and gluttonie, 
That their delight may be filling the bellie: 
Earely vp at drinking and late vp at banketing, 
So that all their ioye shalbe in drunkenes and surfeting: 
25Sig. [G i] verso, G ii recto. 
26Sig. [B iv] recto. 
27Sig. [B iii] recto. 
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They shall spende on their owne bellies more then shall suffice, 
But the poore from their doores hungrie shall arise.28 


It is a far ery from this serious presentation of gluttony to the 
humorous character of Falstaff. But during this union of the Dead- 
ly Sin and Vice, a more comie interpretation was simultaneously 
developing. Robert Withington has shown how the Vice treatment 
absorbed into itself the comic elements of the classical parasite and 
miles gloriosus.*® The miles gloriosus of George Peele’s Old Wives 
Tale, for example, the big-mouthed braggart Huanebango, has ab- 
sorbed something of the gluttony of the Vice. Huanebango is the 
cousin to Bustegusterydis, the ‘‘knight of the neates feete,’’ and 
though he is much like the conventional miles, he carries a cake 
with him and refuses to share it with beggars. His man, Corebus, 
informs the audience that ‘‘heele run a mile or two for such a 
Cake,’’ and will ‘‘passe for a pudding.’’*° Derike, the Clown of 
The Famous Victories of Henry V, probably acted in 1588, upon 
whom Shakespeare drew in his creation of Falstaff,*' is something 
of the same type. Derike is not only a gourmand, but is a gourmet 
as well. John Cobler complains that Derike will ‘‘eate him out of 
doores,’’ and Derike replies: 


Oh Iohn, no John, I am none of these great slouching fellowes, that deuoure 
these great peeces of beefe and brewes, alasse a trifle serues me, a Woodcocke, 
a Chicken, or a Capons legge, or any such little thing serues me; . . .82 


When poor fare is set before him, he raises a tremendous clamor.” 
After his cowardly stand against the French, too, he plots with 
Cobler so that they may return to England by gulling the citizens 
of every town to obtain cakes and ale.** 

Additional touches of realism were also added to appeal to the 
groundlings. Ryot, the Vice of the anonymous ‘‘Enterlude’’ Youth, 
which went through numerous editions during the first half of the 
sixteenth century,*® is an example of this tendency. Though his 
actions throughout the play are almost stereotyped, Ryot reveals his 


28Sig. B iii verso. 

29Withington, Excursions in English Drama, pp. 60-90. 
80Malone Society Reprints for 1908, ll. 390-401. 

81See Monaghan, loc. cit. 

82Sig. [B iv] verso. 

83Sig. C iii recto et verso. 


84Sig. G i recto. 
85‘‘Waley’s edition,’’ c. 1557, and the ‘‘Copland edition,’’ 1560, and one 
earlier fragment of the Lambeth Palace Library, c. 1528, are included in 


Tudor Facsimile Texts. 
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true nature in his speeches to Youth in which he glorifies his life of 
crime. He tells a realistic story of how he had boxed a man on the 
ear, had stolen his purse, and had been sentenced to hang at New- 
gate. At the gallows, Ryot had escaped when, at a crucial moment, 
the rope had broken. In his flight he had hesitated long enough to 
rob a courtier’s lad.** After a punning scene in which he plans 
to spend his wealth to get himself knighted, he attempts to seduce 
Youth into a tavern where he may enjoy ‘‘diuers wine’’ and ‘‘a 
wenche to kysse whan so euer thou wilte.’’*? This is surely coming 
closer to the character of the realistic Falstaff. Like Ryot in being 
drawn partly from life is Iniquity, the Vice of Nice Wanton, 1560, 
who is a foul-mouthed, dice-playing, braggart-lecher. 

Realistic additions for the sake of the comedy are seen more fully 
developed in the anonymous The Trial of Treasure, 1567. Inelina- 
tion, the chief Vice, is something of a clown aud jester. His first 
speech reveals both his great age and lewd wit, as he says: 

I can remembre synce Noes ship 
Was made and builded on Salisbury plaine, 
The same yeere ye weathercocke of Paules caught ye pip 


So that Bowe bell was like much woe to sustaine, 
I can remembre I am so old. . .38 


Among his merry underlings is an embryonic Falstaff called Gredy- 
gutte. Gredy-gutte has the wide mouth and voracious appetite of 
the conventional Gluttony. He is, moreover of huge size, and be- 
cause of this finds himself the butt of the jests of his fellows. In- 
clination calls him ‘‘the cowe bellied knaue,’’ and remarks in an 
aside, ‘‘The great bellied loute me thinke cannot bende.’’*® Greedi- 
ness, the miser of George Wapull’s The Tide Tarrieth No Man, 1576, 
is undoubtedly of similar stature, since he complains to Corage 
that he has been referred to as ‘‘greedy guttes.’’*° 

The realistic drunkard replaces the realistic glutton in the char- 
acter of the Clown, Hance, in the long-lost Wealth and Health, 
probably printed in 1558. Hanee is a ‘‘dronken flemminge’’ who 
speaks a broken Dutch jargon. That he must have been a popular 
comie figure is evidenced by the recurrence of the character 
(Haunee, this time) in Ulpian Fulwell’s Like Will to Like, ten 


36‘ Waley’s edition,’’ Sig. [A iv] verso. 
87Ibid., Sig. B i recto et verso. 

88Sig. [A iv] verso, 

8®Sig. B iii recto. 

4Sig. B ii verso. 
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years later. Haunce, the stuttering friend of Tom Tospot, first 
enters with a pot of ale in his hand, attempting to sing (‘‘stammer- 
ing as may be’’), too drunk to recognize his friends. The others, 
taking advantage of his condition, convince him that he should 
dance, whereupon ‘‘He daunceth as euill fauoured as may be 
deuised, and in the dauncing he falleth down, and when he riseth 
he must grone.’’* While he amuses them, the others comment upon 
his tremendous size. One says, ‘‘I think he wil be hanged, his belly 
is so great,’’ and another comments that ‘‘two such paunches in all 
England ean scant be found.’’*? Hauncee falls into a drunken sleep 
finally, and is rescued by Philip Fleming, another comie drunkard. 
In spite of the arguments of Morgann and his disciples, most 

critics agree that two of Falstaff’s outstanding mental character- 
istics are braggadocio and cowardice. The traits, long considered 
the essential marks of the miles gloriosus, are also part of the tradi- 
tion of the Vice presentation. Falstaff does not stand alone in be- 
ing willing to fight for life, if necessary, but unwilling or unable to 
fight for honor. As early as The Nature of the Four Elements, the 
Vice showed his bragging tendencies in the character of Sensual 
Appetyte: 

Sen. For I was ata shrewd fray 

Yng. Hast thou any of them slayn than 

Sen. Ye I haue slayn them euery man 

Saue them that ran away 
Yng. Why is any of them skapyd & gone 
Sen. Ye by goggs body euerychone 
All that euer were there 
Yng. Why than they be not all slayne 
Sen. No but I haue put some to payne 


For one horeson there was yt torned again 
And streyght I cut of his ere. . .43 


Sedition in Bale’s King Johan shows the same characteristic: 


by the holy masse, I mvst lawgh to here yowr grace 
ye suppose & thynke, pt ye cowd me subdewe 

ye shall neu’ fynd, yowr supposycyon trewe 

thowgh ye wer as strong, as hector & diomedes 

or as valyant, as eu’ was achylles. . .44 


Cowardice is a characteristic of Ambidexter in King Cambises, and 
when Snuf and Ruf fight he ‘‘must run his way for feare.’’*° Later, 


41Sig. C i verso. 

42Sig. C ii verso. 

43Sig. Ei recto et verso. 

44Malone Society Reprint, 1931, p. 12. 
45Sig. B iii recto. 
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however, he admits his fright, saying he ‘‘wis in such a flight Body 
of me I see the heare of my head stand vpright. . .“° Corage and 
Greedinesse in The Tide Tarrieth No Man are afraid to face Chris- 
tianity, and pass him by, pretending not to see him.*? Nicholas 
Newfangle, in Like Will to Like, fears his ‘‘godfather’’ Satan be- 
cause he has previously received a beating at his hands.** Infidelity 
of Mary Magdalene is afraid of Christ and runs as the devils roar 
off-stage,*® and will not return until Christ has left the stage.®° The 
main action of Iniquity in The Story of King Daryus consists in 
cursing and threatening Charity and Equity. He is really afraid 
to use his sword, however, and is such a bragging coward that even 
his friends desert him.®! Is it possible that Hal was thinking of 
such a figure when he called Falstaff a ‘‘grey iniquity’’? 

A scene of bragging is found in The Trial of Treasure, too, as 
Lust, Sturdiness, and Inclination strive to outdo each other. Lust 
and Sturdiness enter, singing a defiant song, and speak: 

Luste Where is nowe that valiaunt Hercules, 
For all his bragges he is nowe ronne away: 
Sturdi. (Braggingly) By the guttes of Colya, it is best for his ease, 
For he was moste like for the pottage to paye. 
Incl. Cocke’s soule: what bragging knaues haue we here, 
Come ye to conuince the mightiest conquerer, 
It was I that before you now doth appeare, 
Which brought to confusion both Hector & Alexander: 


Looke on this legge ye prating slaues, 
I remember since it was no greater then a tree.52 


The sight of a sword is sufficient, however, to drive Inclination 
away.** When he later meets Sapience, his ‘‘courage is spent,’’ 
and he tries to flee, erying, ‘‘Iek en can ghene englische spreken 
vorwaer.’** Derike, too, is just such a cowardly figure, as he 
tickles his nose with a straw to make it bleed. 

These mental characteristics, fear and braggadocio, so much a 
part of Falstaff, may have come to the Vice tradition through the 
influence of the miles gloriosus. It is possible, too, that they may 
have been taken from life, since fear is comic in any unpoliced so- 


46Sig. [B iv] recto. 

47Sig. F iii recto. 

48Sig. [A iii] recto et verso. 

49Sig. F iii verso; sig. [F iv] recto. 
50Sig. [G iii] recto. 

51Sig. E ii verso, ‘‘ Colwell edition’’. 
52Sig. B i verso. 

53Sig. C i verso. 

bid. 
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’ " ciety. But at any rate, they were early part of the stage tradition, 
Wit also was early emphasized in the Moralities and Interludes as 
a characteristic of the Vice.*> But during the period from 1580 to 
1590 there was (as we have seen in Derike) an amalgamation of the 
Vice and Fool, with a resultant comedy of a higher level than that 
which had gone before.** In this respect, too, the way had been 
paved for Shakespeare. 

! In addition to the similarities between the physical and mental 
characteristics of Falstaff and the conventional Glutton and Vice, 
numerous allusions within the Falstaff seenes seem reminiscent of 
certain Morality incidents and actions. Falstaff assumes an air of 
virtue to comment on the evil habits of his age: 

Virtue is of so little regard in these costermongers’ times that true Valour is 
turned bear-head; Pregnancy is made a tapster, and his quick wit wasted in 
giving reckonings; all the other gifts appertinent to man, as the malice of 
this age shapes them, are not worth a gooseberry. You that are old consider 


not the capacities of us that are young; you do measure the heat of our livers 
with the bitterness of your galls; and we that are in the vanward of our youth, 


I must confess, are wags too; .. .57 
in a manner very similar to that of Incontinence of The Longer 
Thou Livest: 


Uertue is mocked of euery man, 

Then of hoores and harlots there is no small som, 
Nothing but eating, drinking, and play, 

Only voluptuousness foolish and filthy, 

Encreaseth more and more day by day, 

And hath the rule in Realme and Citie.58 


Falstaff, behind the arras, falls asleep and snores loudly,*® in the 
same manner as Haunce in Like Will to Like ‘‘sitteth in the Chaire, 
and snorteth as though he were fast a sleep.’’*° When prone on 
the ground he is likened to a ‘‘deer,’’® just as Gredy-gutte of The 
Trial of Treasure, in a scene remarkably similar in tone, is taken 
for a ‘‘Colte.’’®? Falstaff’s roars in the robbery at Gadshill remind 


55Allison, loc. cit., p. 801. See also Olive Mary Busby, Studies in the De- 
velopment of the Fool in Elizabethan Drama, London, 1923, p. 52. 

56L, W. Cushman, The Devil and the Vice in the English Dramatic Literature 
Before Shakespeare, Halle, 1900, Vol. vi of Studien zur Englischen Philologie, 
pp. 70-71, 74. For an analysis of this early comedy see p. 101-18. 

57]I Henry IV, I, ii, 189-200. 

58Sig. E i recto. 

59] Henry IV, u, iv, 577-79. 

60Sig. C ii recto. 

61] Henry IV, Vv, iv, 107-08. 

62Sig. [C iii] recto. 
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one of the roars of the conventional Devil of the Moralities,* though 
inspired by fear rather than calculated to inspire fear in the audi- 
ence.** As Gluttony is frequently presented with a drinking mug 
in his hand,® so is Falstaff found with a bottle of sack in the heat 
of battle.°© And when Lancaster comments upon both Falstaff’s 
weight and crimes, ‘‘These tardy tricks of yours, will, on my life, 
One time or other break some gallows’ back,’’*? an Elizabethan 
could immediately recall instances of the Vice’s having escaped 
from hanging because his weight had broken the hangman’s rope.®* 

Perhaps the most vivid description of the conventional Renais- 
sance idea of the Glutton is to be found in Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 
In the parade of the Seven Deadly Sins in attendance upon Queen 
Lucifera of the House of Pride, we find: 


. - loathsome Gluttony, 
Deformed creature, on a filthie swyne, 
His belly was vp-blowne with luxury, 
And eke with fatnesse swollen were his eyne, 
And like a Crane his necke was long and fyne, 
With which he swallowed vp excessiue feast, 
For want whereof poore people oft did pyne; 
And all the way, most like a brutish beast, 

He spued vp his gorge, that all did him deteast. 


In greene vine leaues he was right fitly clad; 
For other clothes he could not weare for heat, 
And on his head an yuie girland had, 
From vnder which fast trickled downe the sweat: 
Still as he rode, he somewhat still did eat, 
And in his hand did beare a bouzing can, 
Of which he supt so oft, that on his seat 
His dronken corse he scarse vpholden can, 
In shape and life more like a monster, then a man. 


Vnfit he was for any worldly thing, 
And eke vnhable once to stirre or go, 
Not meet to be of counsell to a king, 
Whose mind in meat and drinke was drowned so, 
That from his friend he seldome knew his fo: 
Full of diseases was his carcas blew, 


63See, for example, Mankind in John M. Manly’s Specimens of the Pre- 
Shaksperean Drama, Vol. 1, where the Devil is kept roaring off-stage to 
intrigue the audience while a collection is taken up. 

mag the Vice, too, roared when belabored by the Devil, see Cushman, op. 
cit., p. 29. 

65The tradition is at least as old as the Mirrour de l’'Omme. For Spenser’s 
indebtedness to Gower for his picture, see John Livingston Lowes, ‘‘ Spenser 
and the ‘Mirrour de 1’Omme’,’’ Publications of the Modern Language <Asso- 
ciation, XXIX (1914), 388-452. 

66] Henry IV, V, iii, 57-58. 

67II Henry IV, 1v, iii, 31-32. 

68See, for example, the tale Ryot tells in Youth (supra, p. 13) and the scene 
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And a dry dropsie through his flesh did flow: 
Which by misdiet daily greater grew: 
Such one was Gluttony, the second of that crew.®9 

Subtracting those portions of the description which are the poctie 
additions of Spenser to the tradition,—Gluttony’s garments and his 
riding on the swine’°—there is certainly much here to remind one 
of the material side of Falstaff. His ‘‘belly,’’ too, is ‘‘vp-blowne 
with luxury’’; his ‘‘eyne’’ are ‘‘eke with fatnesse swollen’’—he is 
designated as ‘‘chops,’’? ‘‘a person with fat or bloated cheeks”’ ;7 
he is most at home with a ‘‘bouzing can”’ in his hand; he is unques- 
tionably ‘‘Not meet to be of counsell to a king.’’ Falstaff possesses 
even the physical ailments of the conventional glutton.** In addi- 
tion to his being called ‘‘a swollen parcel of dropsies,’’ an analysis of 
his ‘‘water’’ has showed him to possess ‘‘moe diseases than he knew 
for.’’** His death comes from a ‘‘burning quotidian tertian’’ while 
he ‘‘eried out of sack.’’*> Such an end is the only possible end for 
such a character—‘In shape and life more like a monster, then a 
man’’—and it was indeed kind of the good Dame Quickly ‘‘to com- 
fort him, bid him ‘a should not think of God’’’® as his soul passed to 
the Devil to whom it was due. 

The ancient Falstaff is indirectly denounced in The First Part of 
the True and Honorable History of the Life of Sir John Old-Castle, 
the Good Lord Cobham, generally supposed to have been written to 
show that Falstaff ‘‘is not the man.’’ The prologue to the play, 
printed twice in 1600, is self-explanatory : 

The doubtful Title (Gentlemen) prefixt 

Vpon the Argument we haue in hand, 

May breede suspence, and wrongfully disturbe 
The peacefull quiet of your setled thoughts: 
To stop which scruple, let his brief suffise. 


It is no pamperd glutton we present, 
Nor aged Councellor to youthfull sinne, 


in Mankind where New-gyse enters with a broken rope around his neck to tell 
his story. 

69Spenser, Faerie Queene, 1, iv, 21-23. 

70See Lowes, loc. cit., for Spenser’s addition. 

71] Henry IV, 1, ii, 151. 

72N. E. D. (1893), ‘‘Chops’’. For further discussion see Variorum Henry 
IV, Part I, Philadelphia, 1936, p. 43. 

73Gower’s Gluttony is ill with ‘‘loup roial’’; Spenser’s with ‘‘a dry dropsy.’’ 
Lowes, loc. cit., remarks: ‘‘The two agree not only in the idea of thirst 
(which is not remarkable), but also in the emphasis on its increase by what 
it feeds on.’’ p. 409-10. 

747I Henry IV, t, ii, 1-6. 

Henry V, iii, 29-30. 

76Ibid., 20-21. 
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But one, whose vertue shone aboue the rest, 

A valiant Martyr, and a vertuous peere, 

In whose true faith and loyaltie exprest 

Vnto his soueraigne, and his countries weale: 

We striue to pay that tribute of our Loue, 

Your fauours merite, let faire Truth be grac’te, 

Since forg’de inuention former time defac ’te.77 
This seems rather conclusive evidence that to Shakespeare’s con- 
temporaries Falstaff represented a ‘‘pampered glutton’’ and an 
‘aged Councellor to youthfull sinne’’—one ‘‘Not meet to be of 
counsell to a king.’’ 

As has been previously pointed out,”* the first introduction of 
Falstaff in Henry IV, Part I, is of the customary character-delineat- 
ing type. Falstaff, talking to Prince Hal, has asked the ‘‘time of 
day,’’ whereupon Hal replies: 

Thou [Falstaff] art so fat-witted, with drinking of old sack and unbuttoning 
thee after supper and sleeping upon benches after noon, that thou hast for- 
gotten to demand that truly which thou wouldest truly know. What a devil 
hast thou to do with the time of the day? Unless hours were cups of sack, and 
minutes capons, and clocks the tongues of bawds, and dials the signs of leaping- 
houses, and the blessed sun himself a fair hot wench in flame-coloured taf- 
feta, I see no reason why thou shouldest be so superfluous to demand the time 
of the day.79 
It seems only logical to assume that the Elizabethan, well versed in 
the technique of the popular Moralities, would nudge his gaping 
neighbor to remark: ‘‘Look! Another Vice!’’ as the white-bearded, 
inordinately-fat Falstaff was thus revealed. The subsequent en- 
trance of Poins who asks Falstaff: ‘‘ How agrees the devil and thee 
about thy soul, that thou soldest him on Good Friday last for a cup 
of Madeira and a cold eapon’s leg?’’*° would have added credibility 
to the original surmise and brought Gluttony, Iniquity, Gredy-gutte, 
and the others tomind. Hal’s first soliloquy (called ‘‘the most dam- 
nable piece of workmanship to be found in any of Shakespeare’s 
plays’’*) : 

I know you all, and will a while uphold 

The unyok’d humour of your idleness; 

Yet herein will I imitate the sun, 

Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 

To smother up his beauty from the world, 


That when he please again to be himself, 
Being wanted, he may be more wond’red at 


T7Sig. A ii recto. 

T8Spargo, loc. cit., p. 130. 

791 Henry IV, t, ii, 2-13. 
80Tbid., 126-29. 

81Quiller-Couch, op. cit., p. 154. 
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By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 

Of vapours that did seem to strangle him; . . .82 
would not have shocked the Elizabethan groundling. It showed the 
perspicacity of the hero, and relieved the tension by showing in ad- 
vance the outcome of the conflict, so that the comedy of Falstaff 
could be more fully enjoyed. Hal’s speech in imitation of his 
father, laying bare the soul of Falstaff as it does, could only have 
confirmed the original impression the old knight must have made. 

The recognition of Falstaff as a development from the Vice does 
much to explain the problem of the Merry Wives of Windsor. 
The old tradition that Shakespeare hurriedly wrote the play at the 
command of Queen Elizabeth, who wished to see ‘‘ Falstaff in love,’’ 
might well explain a lack of technical polish, but could hardly ex- 
plain the choice of Shakespeare’s plot. The theory that Shakespeare 
was foreed through the exigencies of time to place a well-beloved 
character in the midst of most disgusting action is entirely outside 
his usual practice of welding character and plot into one unified 
whole. On the other hand, the play does not show the marks of 
such hasty composition, and Dryden ranks it along with The Silent 
Woman and The Scornful Lady as one of those ‘‘plays which are 
almost exactly formed.’’** Falstaff as the glutton could be ex- 
pected to form lecherous trysts and to be humiliated in many ways— 
stage tradition demanded it. Falstaff as the darling of Shake- 
speare’s pen, the wittiest of witty characters, might reasonably ex- 
pect a far different end. But here, at least, the conventional fate 
of the stage glutton seems to have determined the action. 

If Sir John represents Gluttony, the advice of Prince Hal to 
Falstaff in the oft-discussed ‘‘rejection scene’’ should be a tirade 
against that sin. And that is exactly what Hal berates him for: 

I know thee not, old man; fall to thy prayers, 

How ill white hairs become a fool and jester! 

I have long dream’d of such a kind of man, 

So surfeit-swell’d, so old, and so profane; 

But, being awak’d, I do despise my dream. 

Make less thy body hence, and more thy grace; 

Leave gormandizing; know the grave doth gape 

For thee thrice wider than for other men. . . .85 
These, then, are Falstaff’s qualities: old—the antiquity of the Vice; 
profane—concomitant to all the minions of Satan; and surfeit- 


822 Henry IV, I, ii, 218-26. 

83See Baker’s ‘‘Two Falstaffs,’’ loc. cit. 
84Dryden, op. cit., p. 79. 

85II Henry IV, v, v, 51-58. 
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swell’d—the accompaniment of gluttony in all Renaissance (and 
medieval) science and psychology. And the remedy? ‘‘Make less 
thy body ... more thy grace; Leave gormandizing!’’ 

It would be folly to insist that Falstaff is only a glutton. He is, 
indeed, predominantly the witty man. He has attributes of the 
Clown, of the Parasite, of the miles gloriosus, and of the typical 
Tudor soldier. But it seems also evident that he is connected with 
the general presentation of gluttony on the Elizabethan stage. His 
age, his constantly-emphasized fatness, his inordinate love of sack 
and fine foods, his bragging and cowardice, his physical ailments, 
his attempts to undermine the morals of Prince Hal, his rejection 
at the hands of Hal, his treatment in Merry Wives—all point to the 
conclusion that he is an outgrowth of a dramatic convention already 
over a century and a half old. And in addition to these things, al- 
lusions in Shakespeare’s plays seem to point back to the part played 
by the conventional Vices in earlier dramas. One must feel that 
Dryden and the ecrities closer to Elizabethan ideas saw Falstaff more 
clearly than we who ean never hope to understand completely the 
Elizabethan mind. Dr. Johnson nicely balances both sides of Fal- 
staff’s nature as he says: 

... [Falstaff is] a character loaded with faults, and with those faults which 
naturally produce contempt. He is a thief, and a glutton, a coward, and a 
boaster, always ready to cheat the weak, and prey upon the poor; to terrify 
the timorous and insult the defenseless. . . . Yet the man thus corrupt, thus 
despicable, makes himself necessary to the prince that despises him, by the 
most pleasing of all qualities, perpetual gaiety, by an unfailing power of ex- 
citing laughter, which is the more freely indulged, as his wit is not of the 


splendid kind, but consists in easy escapes and sallies of levity, which make 
sport but raise no envy.86 


And one must conclude that Shakespeare followed his own advice 
and ‘‘Let him be damn’d like the glutton,’’ so that Falstaff, as well 
as being ‘‘the greatest of comic creations,’’*’ is also truly a ‘‘damn’d 
Epicurean rascal.’’** 


s6Samuel Johnson (ed.), The Plays of William Shakespeare, London, 1765, 
Iv, 356. 

87Ashley Thorndike, English Comedy, New York, 1929, p. 122. 

88Merry Wwes, ii, 300. 


NAVAGERO’S DE CUPIDINE & HYELLA 


By Josery G. Fucitua 
Northwestern University 


The Venetian Andrea Navagero (in Latin Naugerius) acquired a 
well deserved reputation during his brief life time (1483-1529) as 
a diplomat, orator, philologist and littérateur. The severe self- 
criticism that he imposed upon himself accounts for the smallness 
of his literary output. Even some of the compositions upon which 
he had spent a considerable time were, according to early author- 
ities, deliberately destroyed because they did not conform to his 
standard of perfection, among which were the Silvas, the funeral 
oration commemorating Catherine Cornaro, and the history of 
Venice which his government had commissioned him to write.’ The 
meagreness of his extant Italian poetry is scarcely sufficient to al- 
low judgment to be passed upon his merit as a vernacular poet. As 
compared to the vast horde of servile imitations which fill the Cin- 
quecento, his few verses preserve the agreeable freshness of spon- 
taneous productions. It is not his Italian poems, however, but his 
Latin Lusus that give him a place among the best of the writers of 
the sixteenth century. They are compositions of rare elegance 
which bring out his genuine attachment to Nature? and his realistic 
attitude towards Love. Of the poems in this collection the most 
popular, if not the best, composition is the one bearing the title De 
Cupidine & Hyella, which reads as follows: 

Florentes dum forte vagans mea Hyella per hortos 
Texit odoratis lilia cana rosis: 

Eece rosas inter latitantem invenit Amorem: 
Et simul annexis floribus implicuit. 

Luctatur primo: & contra nitentibus alis 
Indomitus tentat solvere vincla puer. 

Mox ubi lacteolas, & dignas matre -papillas 
Vidit, & ora ipsos nata movere Deos: 

Impositosque comae ambrosios ut sensit odores, 
Quosque legit diti messe beatus Arabs: 

I, dixit, mea, quaere novum tibi, mater, Amorem: 


Imperio sedes haec erit apta meo. 
(Opera omnia, op. cit., p. 197) 


1Most of the known details about Navagero’s life come from the Vita and 
the Testimonia published in Andreae Naugerii, Opera omnia, Patavii, 17138, 
ix-xlvi. 

2Navagero’s poetic interest in Nature coincided with his active personal in- 
terest in the subject. See M. Cerminati, ‘‘Un diplomatico naturalista del 
Rinascimento,’’ Nuovo archivio veneto, n.s. XXIV (1912), 164-205. 
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The clever thumb-nail dramatization of the encounter between 
Cupid and Hyella, its gracefulness, its pagan sensuousness in a 
pastoral setting, and its mock-heroic tone make it one of the most 
notable examples of light verse produced in the sixteenth century. 
Its originality resides in its style and in its adroit combination of 
several commonplace details borrowed from both Renaissance and 
Classical sources. 

The initial lines point to one of the lyries of his less gifted con- 
temporary, Angeriano: 

Dum legit unque rosas & candida lilia dulcis 
Caelia, de lectis floribus exit Amor... 
(Erotapaegnion, Eclogae, ete. Naples, 1520, p. diiij) 

A parallel thought is to be found in the popular poem of Julianus 
Aegyptuus, ‘‘Once weaving a garland’’ (The Greek Anthology, [Pa- 
ton tr.] London, 1918, p. 389) and in the thirtieth ode of Anacreon, 
while the idea of voluntary servitude on the part of Cupid re-ap- 
pears in the same anacreontic as well as in another of Angeriano’s 
poems: ‘‘Lassatus cursu’’ (6p. cit., p. Aij). In Navagero’s com- 
position the latter detail is prefaced by several verses which reflect 
the paganistie conception of beauty so much in vogue during the 
early Renaissance, notably in Pontano whom the Venetian imitated 
in his erotic poetry, and which are precisely the ones that lend most 


of its charm to the poem. ; | 
One of the most pleasing of the Italian versions of De Cupidine 
et Hyella is a composition by Dolee. By the exclusion of certain b 


details he attentuates the sensualism of Navagero’s lyric. The 
weight of the combined influence of Petrarchism and Platonism was 
largely responsible for this change, and it re-appears in other writ- 

ers. Furthermore, the setting of the theme within the framework } 
of the sonnet in Dolee’s version established a precedent that was to 
be followed a number of times by other imitators. 


Mentre raccoglie hor uno, hor altro fiore 
Vicina a un rio di chiare & lucid’onde 
Lidia, il preggio maggior di queste sponde; 
Lidia, c’ha di bellezza il primo honore; ’ 
Trovd tra fior & fior’ ascoso Amore, 

Qual picciol angue, che ]’herbetta asconde; 

Et lieta ordi de le sue treccie bionde 

Vn stretto laccio, onde non esca fuore. 

Quando da dolce & leggier sonno tolto 

Per far difesa il pargoletto Dio 

) Mosse scotendo le dorate piume. 

Ma poi, che fisd gli occhi nel bel volto, 

Legami disse, pur: ch’in questo lume 

| Voglio, che sia perpetuo il seggio mio. 

(Rime diverse di molti eccellentiss. 

auttori... Libro primo. Vinetia, 1549, p. 329) 


| 
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A delightful poetic touch is added by Dolce in his shifting of the 
setting from a garden to the vicinity of a rio di chiare & lucid’onde, 
and by his allusion to Cupid asleep. It may be that he derived 
these details from an eclogue by Pontano, Coryle. Neither of these 
particulars are repeated by other Italian treatments of the theme, 
except in Muzio’s version. 

Count Vespasiano Martinengo’s version seems to hark back di- 
rectly to Navagero, but is not without the influence of the platon- 
istic element introduced by Dolce. 

Mentre di bianchi gigli, e rose attende 
Madonna a far un cerchio, Amore involto 
Dentro vi stringe; ei da principio molto 
Che legato non sia opra, e contende, 
Ma poi che’! guardo a lei si stende 
Che chiome ha d’or, di viva neve ’nvolto, 
Dentro ’l bel laccio brama esser avvolto, 
E lieto a lei vinto e prigion si rende. 
Come sperar poss ’io dunque giamai 
Ch’arco d’Amor per me contra lei scocchi 
Se egli é vinto gia da’ suoi begli occhi? 
Onde convien, ch’l cor sempre trabocchi 
Lagrime fuori, e’n amorosi guai 
Il tempo mio sempre consumi homai. 
(Rime di diversi authori bresciant, Venetia, 1554) 

In addition to a certain amount of awkwardness, the sonnet is 
further marred by the intrusion of the personal element, which is 
not compatible with the artificiality inherent within the theme. 

Besides the cther fine qualities which Navagero’s poem possesses, 
it is also remarkable for its conciseness. Muzio followed by Min- 
turno and Rota attempted still further to reduce this compactness 
by concentrating the theme into octaves. This resulted in the elim- 
ination of those poetic qualities that give De Cupidine et Hyella its 
peculiarly attractive flavor. Martinengo’s sonnet, incidentally, also 
compresses the theme into eight verses. Both Navagero and Dolce 
seem to have been utilized by Muzio. 

Mentre la Donna, anzi la vita mia 

Misti a le rose i gigli va tessendo: 

Vide fra l’herbe & fior, ch’Amor dormia 
Et lui lieta legd dolce ridendo. 

Sciolgersi di tal nodo Amor volia, 

Ma chi ]’havea legato poi vedendo, 

Va (disse) o madre cerca un novo Amore, 
Perche’] mio regno qui sara maggiore. 


(Delle rime dt diversi . .. Libro secondo, 
Vinegia, 1548, p. 148) 


There is not enough similarity between the versions already cited 
and the octaves of Minturno and Rota to warrant the tracing of a 


t 
t 
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direct line of relationship among them. It is very likely that the 
Navagero, Dolce and Muzio poems had some influence upon them. 
Only the last couplet saves the Minturno octave from complete 


failure. 


Stavasi in un fiorito e verde piano 

Amor tra vaghi novi e dolei odori; 

Quando fiammeggiar vide il pid ch’umano 

Lume de’ bei vostri occhi, & erbe, e fiori 

Coglier la bella & onorata mano, 

La man ch’altrui distringe, e fura i cori. 

Lascid legarsi in un bel cespo; e poi 

Non gli dispiacque star preso di voi. 
(Rime e prose, Venetia, 1559) 


A beautiful cadence characterizes Rota’s contribution. 


Mentre con gli occhi il verde prato ardea 

Madonna, & hor di questo, hor quel fioretto 

Tessea ghirlanda a 1’aurea testa intorno; 

Amor trovd che fra ne’ fior giacea, 

E lo strinse nel crin vago & negletto: 

Quando egli accorto di si bel soggiorno 

Gridd prigion sotto il beato velo: 

Habbiasi il ciel chi vuol: questo é il mio cielo. 
(Delle rime .. . Napoli, 1572) 


Alamanni adopted a new metrical form, the madrigal, for his 
graceful version, and though it is closer to Navagero than any of 
the other treatments of the theme, the omission of any reference to 


the ‘‘dignas mater papillas’’ shows that he too attempted to soften 
the sensualism of ‘‘Florentes dum. . .”’ 


Per farsi una ghirlanda la mia Clori 

Giva cogliendo vari e vaghi fiori, 

Tra’ quali Amor nascosto 

Con essi insieme fu legato e posto. 

Prima alquanto dibatte 1’ali e scuote 

Per livrarsi da que] nodo, se pucte; 

Indi mirando fiso 

La bella guancia e’l delicato viso, 

Le par che questa che 1’ha fatto preda 

Sia sola degna a cui sua madre ceda, 

E che li dei del cielo 

Possa arder tutti d’amoroso zelo, 

Poscia toecando i vaghi suoi capelli 

Che fanno 1’oro e’l sol parer men belli, 

E spiran tale odore ; 

Qual non mandd giammai |’Arabia fuore; 

Volto alla madre dice, hor ti provede 

D’altro Amor, d’altro figlio e d’altro erede, 

Ch’io costei vo’ che sia 

Hora il mio regno, hora la sede mia. 
(Rime inedite del Cinquecento, Bologna, 1918, p. 30) 


In addition to the above versions, S. Pellini in an article, ‘‘ Andrea 
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Navagero,’’ in Classici e neo-latini, vn (1911), 236-52, quotes a ver- 
sion by Vincenzo Comaschi from a manuscript in the Biblioteca 
Civica di Novara, gives his own literal rendering in prose, and cites 
two excellent recent translations by Bonaventura in his Poesia neo- 
latina in Italia (Citta di Castello, 1900) and by Grilli in Versioni 
poetiche dei lirict latini (Citta di Castello, 1898). Poems by 
Navagero other than De Cupidine & Hyella were translated or 
imitated by P. A. Bargeo, Claudio Tolomei and Tansillo.* 

In Spain an excellent version in ode form directly based upon 
Navagero was made by Cristébal de Castillejo. This should be com- 
pared to the Alamanni poem already cited. Estéban Manuel de 
Villegas, gives a poor epitome of the composition in his Eréticas.‘ 
Nor is Diego d’Avalos de Figueroa very successful in his sonnet 
rendering deriving largely from Dolce: 

En un jardin andava a coger flores 
Cilena un dia, a donde vié dormido 

Al ciego Amor y flechador Cupido, 
Mas no cansado de causar dolores. 

Y como essenta y libre en sus ardores, 
Sin temer arco y flechas, a torcido 

De sus cabellos un cordén texido 

Con oro y pardo y otras mil colores. 
Con esta fuerga fué a ligar sus manos; 
El como vid tal Aspera estremeza, 
Batié las alas por mejor librarse, 

Mas como luego vié ser mas que humanos 
Los verdes ojos y tan gran belleza 


Cruzé los brazos consintiendo atarse. 
(Miscélanea austral, Lima, 1603, p. 200) 


Other poems by Navagero were put to use by Herrera’ and by 
Francisco de la Torre.* The Italian’s Viaggio in Ispagna is, more- 
over, one of the best of the travel books on the Spain of Charles V, 
and has been used considerably by Spanish historians according to 
Menéndez y Pelayo.” 


3Cf. E. Lamma, ‘‘ Andrea Navagero poeta,’’ Rassegna nazionale, cLx (1908), 
281-96, which also contains one of the best available analyses of the poetry of 
the Venetian humanist. . 

4Both the Castillejo and Villegas versions are noted in Menéndez y Pelayo, 
Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos, Madrid, 1908, x11, 79. The same vol- 
ume contains an excellent and lengthy biographical sketch of Navagero, pp. 
60-80. 

5Cf. Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., p. 79. 

6Cf. J. P. W. Crawford, ‘‘ Francisco de la Torre y sus poesias,’’ Homenaje a 
Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1925, 11, 441-45. 

7Cf. Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., pp. 65-66. Incidentally, Eugenio Mele in 
‘*Postille a tre poesie del Castillejo,’’ Revista de filologia espanola, xvi (1929), 
60-65, notes that the Castillejo version was translated into Italian by Pietro 
Monti in his Romanze storiche e moresche e poeste scelte spagnuole, Milano, 
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The poets of the French Pléiade, who mixed the Petrarchism of 
the period with frankly sensual ingredients, could hardly fail to be 
charmed by De Cupidine & Hyella. Accordingly, we see Ian An- 
toine de Baif freely imitating Navagero in a sonnet in which Cupid, 
uttering tearful plaints against his mother, plays a réle not to be 
found in other renderings. Olivier de Magny in his ‘‘D’un bouquet 
de s’amie et du Cupidon”’ elegantly expands the neo-Latin eom- 
position. Its strong erotic ending marks it as the most sensual of 
all the versions on the theme.* Why Du Bellay,® Ronsard’® and 
Vauquelin de la Fresnaye,"' while drawing upon other poems by 
Navagero, should overlook ‘‘Florentes dum. . .’’ is difficult to ex- 
plain. 

The one known English version of our poem belonging to the 
Renaissance period was made by Thomas Lodge in his ‘‘ My match- 
less mistress....’’ Janet C. Scott in her article entitled ‘‘ Parallels 
to Three Elizabethan Sonnets,’’ Modern Language Review, xx1 
(1926), p. 192, is quite right in stating that the source of Lodge’s 
composition is Navagero’s lusus, which was used by him not direct- 
ly but probably through another poem in Italian or in French 
nearer the English wording.*? Its voluptuousness well matches 
Olivier de Magny’s rendering. 

When after a lull of a considerable number of years, eighteenth- 
century editions'® appeared containing the poems of Navagero, De 
Cupidine & Hyella found a genuine favor with the English for the 
first time. An anonymous version was printed in the London Maga- 
zine, X1 (1742), p. 509. Besides Navagero the author of this spirited 
composition may have been acquainted with Lodge’s version. 


1855. Through an oversight Philip Churchman (‘‘More inedita’’ in Revue 
hispanique, XVII [1907], 724), having found a manuscript copy of Castillejo’s 
ode among the papers belonging to Espronceda, erroneously attributed the com- 
position to the great Spanish Romantic poet. 

8Both the Baif and de Magny versions have been noted by Janet C. Scott in 
Les sonnets Elisabéthains, Paris, 1929, pp. 90 and 312. 

*Cf. Chamard, Joachim Du Bellay, Lille, 1900, pp. 407-10. 

10Cf, P, Kuhn, ‘‘L’influence neo-latine dans les eclogues de Ronsard,’’ Revue 
d’histoire litéraire de la France, xx1 (1914), 309-25, and Laumonier, Ronsard, 
poéte lyrique, Paris, 1923, p. 130 passim. 

11G, Dunlap, ‘‘The sources of the Idyls of Jean Vauquelin de la Fresnaye,’’ 
in Modern Philology, x11 (1914), 160. 

12Also discussed in her Les sonnets Elisabéthains, op. cit., p. 90. 

13A second edition of the Opera omnia was published in Venice in 1754. 
De Cupidine § Hyella also appears in Hieronymii Fracastori et Marci Antonii 
Flamini, Carmina, Venice, 1759, pp. 380-81. 
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In the same periodical, Volume xxx (1761), 554, a certain L.L. 
produced another version based directly upon Navagero but not 
without also having before him the above anonymous composition. 


While Thomas Moore was translating a poem by Julianus Aegyp- 
tuus, which we have already mentioned, a certain resemblance that 
he noticed between it and De Cupidine & Hyella caused him to 
But he too made use of other versions, 


translate the latter as well. 
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As Cupid on a summer day, 
Beneath a myrtle shade, 

Tir’d with some idle anxious play 
Reclin’d his weary head, 


Young Chloe chane’d that way to rove 
To soothe her anxious cares; 

Tell gentle echo of her love 

And whisper all her fears. 


Surpris’d, she espy’d the little boy 
Hid in the close retreat, 

His bow unstrung his arrow too 
Lie scatter’d round his feet. 


Then straight this vagrant to ensnare, 
She rang’d all round the grove, 
Pluck’d up the pinks and lilies fair, 
And bound the God of Love. 


Poor Cupid try’d, alas! in vain; 


Thrice flutter’d with his wings and strove, 


But when he saw her snowy breast, 
Her lips and sparkling eyes, 
Pleas’d there to find so sweet a nest, 
He thus in transport cries; 


Another Love let Venus gain 
’Tis here I’ll fix my sway, 


More conquests then shall grace my reign, 


And Gods my pow’r obey. 


As in the garden my Hyella stray’d 
And with the rose the blended lilies wove; 
Among the flow’rs all negligently laid, 


She found and seized the captive god of love. 


Surpriz’d entangl’d, in her garland caught, 
The boy began to struggle but in vain; 
And with bold efforts to unbind his chain. 
But to her panting bosom when he came, 
Her snowy bosom like his mother’s fair; 
Lips that might kindle in the gods a flame, 


And rich perfume sweet-breathing from her hair, 
‘Venus, farewell’’ (he cries) ‘‘ farewell, and find 


Another Cupid; I am none of thine; 
Here will I then in eestasy reclin’d, 
Sharpen my arrows and erect my shrine.’’ 
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very likely that of Dolee, whom he mentions in his note, and the 
L.L. poem in the London Magazine. 


As fair Hyella through the bloomy grove 

A wreath of many mingled flow’rets wove, 

Within a rose a-sleeping Love she found, 

And in the twisted wreaths the baby bound. 

Awhile he struggled and impatient tried 

To break the rose bonds the virgin tied; 

And when he saw her bosom’s milky swell, 

Her features where the eye of Jove might dwell; 

And caught the ambrosial odours of her hair, 

Rich as the breathings of Arabian air. 

‘*Oh mother’’ (said the raptured child 

By charms of more than mortal bloom beguiled) 

‘*Go, seek another boy, thou’st lost thine own, 

Hyella’s bosom shall be Cupid’s throne.’’ 
(Works, Leipsic ed., 1833, p. 317) 


W. Shepherd’s imitation captioned ‘‘From the Latin of Nau- 
gerius’’ is despite its caption in reality based upon L.L.’s poem, 
and perhaps also shows some acquaintance with Moore’s version. 
It appeared in the Monthly Magazine, xtx (1805), 145. 


As late through the meadows fair Phillida stray’d 
And cull’d the sweet flow’rets, the pride of the grove; 
Concealed in the rose-bush, the frolicsome maid 

Espied the young urchin, and Daemon of Love, 

Midst a nosegay of lilies and roses confin’d. 

She soon held his godship, who struggled in vain; 

A strong silken fetter his pinions entwin’d, 

And though gentle, unyielding was Phillida’s chain. 

But when plae’d on her kerchief, he roguishly eyed 

Her bosom that heaved with so snowy a swell; 

‘*Ah mother! Go seek a new Cupid’’ (he ery’d), I 
For here I delighted for ever will dwell.’’ ; 


It so happened that Moore’s choice of metre displeased J. H. 
Wiffin because, he says, ‘‘the heroic measure which he has chosen 
struck me as less fitted to convey the playfulness of the original 
than a light though more diffusive stanza.’"** He then proceeded to 
re-cast the poem accordingly. But it cannot be said that his version 
shows any great improvement over the one he criticised. 

As my Hyella chanced to rove 
Of late her garden grounds, and there 


Of roses and white lilies wove ; a 
Sweet wreaths to bind her flowing hair, 1 


Amidst the roses clustering thick r 
She spied the young Cupid slumbering sound, \Z 
And with strong chains of woodbine, quick, 
The rosy infant laughing bound. 


. 14Cf. The Works of Garcilaso de la Vega. Appendix. London, 1823, pp. : 
389-90. 
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At first his radiant wings he flapped 
Rebelliously, and strove in vain, 
Indignant to be so entrapped, 

To break the verdant bonds in ’twain. 


But when within a little while 

Breasts white as Venus’s he saw, 

And looked on her sweet face whose smile 
The Gods themselves might languish for; 


And when from every braided tress 
Th’ ambrosial odours he perceived, 
Rose odours rich as those which bless 
The Arab when his harvest’s sheaved ; 


‘*Go, go,’’ he cried, ‘‘ Mamma and seek 

Another Love, my only shrine 

Henceforth shall be this lady’s cheek 

And laughing eyes: good b’ye to thine.’’ 
(Op. cit., p. 389-90) 

Finally, it is quite apparent that the Hon. William Herbert in 
his Miscellaneous Poetry, London, 1806, I, 43, did not draw direct- 
ly upon Navagero but upon Moore’s composition. 

Midst odorous flowers Hyella chanced to rove, 
And the pale lily with the rosebud wove; 

Love slumbering in the leaves the virgin spied, 
And midst her flowers the tender elf she tied. 
Frighten’d he starts, and tries his feeble arm; 
His little pinions tremble with alarm. 

Soon, as he mark ’d her heaving bosom rise, 
Her cheeks soft blushing and the love-darting eyes, 
Arabia’s perfumes in her golden hair 
Breathing ambrosia on the wanton air; 
‘“Mother,’’ (he cried) ‘‘thine empire I disown ; 
This lovely seat shall be my future throne. 

From this paper it appears that De Cupidine & Hyella went 
through two cycles of popularity. It first vogue was European and 
extended roughly from the middle of the sixteenth to the initial 
years of the seventeenth century. Its second vogue was English 
and spanned a period of more than three quarters of a century, 
from 1742 to 1823. Both of these cycles coincide with the periods, 
sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, when the publication of Navag- 
ero’s poems made them easily accessible for imitation or transla- 
tion. It is quite likely that the attractive qualities of the epigram 
plus the favor it had won during the Renaissance in the form of a 
fair number of versions continued to keep the theme alive through 
the circulation of manuscript copies of the original or its imitations. 
If so, we may expect the gap in the history of the theme between 
the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries to be filled by the discovery 


of new versions. 


J 


THE DEBT OF FYNES MORYSON TO SPENSER’S VIEW 


By Rupotr B. Gorrrriep 


University of Cincinnati 


‘‘No one can have had greater facilities,’’ a student of Irish 
history writes, ‘‘than were possessed by Fynes Moryson for under- 
standing the machinery of the Irish executive in all its parts as it 
existed at the close of Elizabeth’s reign.’’* Moryson himself tells 
us how he secured a secretarial post under Lord Deputy Mountjoy 
in November, 1600; from this connection he derived at first hand 
the minute account of the governor’s campaigns which he later 
published in his Jtinerary; and official services, reinforced by a 
private visit in 1613, must likewise have contributed many of his 
frequent observations on Irish life. As a source of what he knew 
about the island, however, we may add to his peculiarly intimate 
experiences another and quite unexpected facility. 

That Moryson owed a substantial debt to Spenser’s View of the 
Present State of Ireland it would have been difficult to prove before 
fragments of a sequel to his Itinerary were published some thirty 
years ago.* The great folio of 1617 offers little beyond an occasional 
use of material already treated by Spenser in common with other 
writers: on the Irish mantle, for example, the View and the 
Itinerary may be cited together as historical evidence.* But where 
the possible sources of knowledge are so numerous and obscure, a 
ease for direct influence must be founded on the closest analogies, 
either structural or verbal. 

A verbal debt to the View may have been faintly suggested to 
careful readers by a few passages of the original [tinerary. Mory- 
son like Spenser calls the Earl of Tyrone ‘‘ Arch Rebell,’’ although 
in 1599 the same epithet is applied to him by Essex.’ In a short 
summary of Irish history which Moryson seems to have in large 


1C, Litton Falkiner, Illustrations of Irish History and Topography, London, 
1904, p. 212. 


2An Itinerary, Glasgow, 1907-1908, 11, 344; 1, 259; I, 336; mI, 342-7. 
3Shakespeare’s Europe, ed. Charles Hughes, London, 1903. 
‘Richard Bagwell, Ireland under the Tudors, London, 1885-1890, 11, 453. 


Itinerary, 1, 178 and 11, 283 (also Shakespeare’s Europe, p. 230); Edmund 
Spenser, Works, Globe edition, ed. R. Morris, London, 1907, p. 657; Calendar 
of State Papers Ireland, 1599-1600, ccv, 140. 
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part derived from Camden he remarks that under Henry II Sir 
John de Courcy ‘‘stretcht the bounds of the English pale as farre 
as Dunluce in the most Northerne parts of Ulster’’; since the detail 
is not to be found in Camden’s Britannia of 1590 and 1594, it may 
have been supplied by the View, where we read that at the same 
period the Pale ‘‘was chiefly in the north, from the poynt of Don- 
luce, and beyond unto Dublin: having in the middest of her Knock- 
fargus; Belfast, Armagh, and Carlingfoord, which are now the 
most out-boundes and abandoned places in the English Pale, and 
indeede not counted of the English Pale at all; for it stretches now 
no further then Dundalke towardes the north.’"® Again, Moryson 
describes the results of Mountjoy’s winter campaign against the 
Irish in terms very similar to those in which Spenser urges the ef- 
fectiveness of such a measure.” And at another place the Jlinerary 
refers to ‘‘the extortions of Sheriffes and sub-Sheriffes,’’ just as the 
View had attacked ‘‘the extortions of sheriffs, subsherifis, and theyr 
bayliffs.’’> But these verbal parallels are too doubtful, too slight 
in themselves to prove any real indebtedness to Spenser; and even 
though his influence were assumed, they are too scattered to show 
that it was of any real importance. 

In one detail, however, the Itinerary of 1617 may indicate that 
Moryson was able to identify the author of the View. Among the 
Munster lands distributed to undertakers he notes: ‘‘In Corke, by 
patent to Vane Beacher, to Henrie North, to Arthur Rawlins, to 
Arthur Hide, to Hugh Cuffe, to Sir Thomas Noris, to Warham Sent- 
leger, to S Thomas Stoyes, to Master Spencer, to Thomas Fleetwood, 
and Marmaduke Edmunds, and to their heires were granted 88037 
Acres.’’® The word ‘‘Master’’ is significant since on the list it is 
applied to Spenser alone and since other Elizabethan writers fre- 
quently called him ‘‘ Master Spenser’’ as a tribute to his poetie pre- 
eminence.'® We may therefore assume that Moryson knew that the 
author of the Faerie Queene had dwelt in county Cork; and if he 
encountered one of the manuscripts of the View signed ‘‘ Edmund 
Spenser,’’ the familiarity which the dialogue shows with that region 
may have served to identify its author as the poet. 


6Itinerary, 11, 167 and 169; Globe edition, p. 616. 

tItinerary, 11, 270-1; Globe edition, p. 652. 

8Itinerary, U, 191 (also Shakespeare’s Europe, p. 223) ; Globe edition, p. 648. 

*Itinerary, 11, 173 (italics mine). 

10Frederic I. Carpenter, A Reference Guide to Edmund Spenser, Chicago, 
1923, pp. 230, 233, 243, and 251. 
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This supposition has a bearing on the sequel of the Itinerary 
which Moryson probably wrote between 1617 and 1620, and which 
remained entirely in manuscript until fragments of it were pub- 
lished in 1903 with the title Shakespeare’s Europe. Charles Hughes, 
the editor, comments on his traveller’s indifference to the great con- 
temporary men of letters: ‘‘Not a word of Shakespeare, Spenser, 
Marlowe, or Jonson in all his records of the time.’’"* In at least one 
case, unfortunately, Moryson had already shown an awareness of 
Elizabethan literature; and the very passages which Mr. Hughes 
has published include more than one word, although not perhaps in 
quite the meaning he denies, of Spenser. 

The evidence that Spenser’s View supplied much of the Irish ma- 
terial in Shakespeare’s Europe may for convenience be summarized 
under the three headings: isolated parallels in content, verbal paral- 
lels, and parallels in scheme. 

The isolated parallels in content, taken singly the least valuable 
type of evidence, need only be listed in the order of their occurrence. 
Moryson first touches common ground of this kind when he mentions 
the evils which result from the envy the lord deputies feel for their 
predecessors and successors, a subject Spenser had treated at greater 
length.’? Similarly, both writers compare the Irish to unbridled colts 
and their outlaws to Robin Hood, although the View only uses 
him indirectly to expand a larger comparison with King Alfred’s 
treatment of the Saxon outlaws."* Both desire the appointment of 
marshals to supercede the ordinary sheriffs in executing martial law 
on vagabonds.'* Both propose that able-bodied Irishmen be made 
to turn from pasturing of cattle to tillage of the soil.1* Both explain 
the grievance of the Anglo-Irish nobility, that they whose ancestors 
conquered and governed Ireland are now excluded from its rule.’® 
Both, in showing the degeneration of the original nobility, cite 
hibernicized forms of the names FitzUrsula, Vere, and Mortimer, as 
well as the decay of the Courcy family.’’ The lack of English and 


11Shakespeare’s Europe, pp. XL-XLI and XLv, 

12Shakespeare’s Europe, pp. 190-1; Globe edition, pp. 648-9. 

13Shakespeare’s Europe, pp. 191 and 194; Globe edition, pp. 611, 637, and 
72. 


14Shakespeare’s Europe, p. 200; Globe edition, p. 679. 

15Shakespeare’s Europe, p. 201; Globe edition, pp. 677-8. 

16Shakespeare’s Europe, p. 202; Globe edition, p. 675, a passage omitted from 
Ware’s text of the View, probably out of deference to the class whose envy it 
describes. 

17Shakespeare’s Europe, p. 203; Globe edition, p. 637. The passages differ 
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the dishonesty of Irish jurymen are used by both to explain the 
miscarriage of trials.1* Both use the example of the Romans, per- 
haps found in Camden, to justify the deliberate propagation of the 
English tongue.’® Following the example of Edward III, both wish 
the upper house of the Irish parliament to be made loyal by the 
creation of new barons.*° Both, finally, treat of the easy convey- 
ance of property to friends, which allows rebels to dwell abroad; 
of the belief common among Irishmen that they are of gentle blood 
and therefore dishonored by manual labor; of the mistake of enter- 
taining Hugh O’Neil against his kinsmen until he became a far 
greater danger than they had ever been; of the need that paymasters 
or commissaries, rather than captains, pay the soldiers; of the 
building of towns around the Ulster garrisons on the model of Mary- 
borough and Philipstown, market centers which had grown up 
around the forts of Leix and Offaly; of the ability shown by Lord 
Grey in bridling the violence of the Irish, although Elizabeth later 
undid his work by adopting a more lenient policy; and of the cor- 
rupt character of the Anglican clergy, men of scandalous life, ig- 
norant, and so few or indolent that in many districts they collected 
tithes through lay proctors.”* 

Considered separately, these parallels in content would establish 
little; but their large number is a fair indication that Spenser and 
Moryson were not merely drawing on the same written source or the 
experiences which their common situation would supply. The fre- 
quency with which they touch on common ground clearly suggests 
that Moryson went to the earlier writer as to an authority on Irish 
affairs. Such an interpretation is likewise strengthened rather than 
shaken by his disagreement with the View in only two opinions: 
that the necessity of consulting the English Council of State had 
not really shackled the lord deputies of Ireland and that it would 
be unwise to impose new or increased compositions on the country.” 


in one respect: Spenser finds that the Veres became ‘‘Mack-swines’’ and 
Moryson that the Veres are now called ‘‘ Macrones.’’ 

18Shakespeare’s Europe, p. 210; Globe edition, p. 619. 

19Shakespeare’s Europe, p. 213; Globe edition, p. 638; Britannia, London, 
1590, p. 52. 

20Shakespeare’s Europe, p. 226; Globe edition, p. 671. That Moryson also 
knew of Edward’s reforms from other sources than the View is suggested by 
an earlier passage (p. 205); but in the present case the historical reference 
points directly to Spenser. 

21Shakespeare’s Europe, pp. 232, 234 (also 483), 242, 246, 248, 259 (also 
260), and 288; Globe edition, pp. 621, 672, 658, 657, 665, 655, and 647. 

22Shakespeare’s Europe, pp. 188 and 254-5; Globe edition, pp. 682-3 and 663-4. 
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The second type of evidence, verbal analogies, brings the case for 
Spenser’s influence even closer to certainty. It is only fair, how- 
ever, to admit the comparative weakness of many of these parallels 
and to gather the less remarkable in the following group: 


Sir John Perrot . .. founde an open 
way to what course he list, the which 
he bent not to that poynte which the 
former governours intended, but rath- 
er quite contrarye, as it were in scorne 
of the former ...; for he did treade 
downe and disgrace all the English 
. . .} but surely his manner of gov- 
ernment could not be sounde nor hol- 
some for that realme, being soe con- 
trarye to the former. 

(Globe edition, p. 656) 23 
some ... are degenerate, and growen 
to be as very patchockes as the wild 
Irish, yea and some of them have 
quite shaken of theyr English names, 
and put on Irish. 

(Globe edition, pp. 636-7) 
if they might be suffred to remayne 
about the garrison, . . . they would 
(as I have by experience knowen) be 
ever after such a gall and inconven- 
ience unto them, as that theyr profitt 
should not recompence theyr hurte; 
for they will privilye relewe theyr 
frendes that are foorthe; they will 
send the enemye secrett advertisement 
of all their purposes. 

(Globe edition, p. 654) 
There is a great use amongest the Irish 
to make greate assemblyes togither 
upon a rath or hill, there to parley 
(they say) about matters of wronge 
betwene towneship and towneship, or 
one private person and another. But 
well I wote . . . that in these meetings 
many mischeifs have bene both prac- 
tised and wrought. 

(Globe edition, p. 680) 
Next care in religion is to builde up 
and repayre all the ruinous churches, 
wherof the most parte lye even with 
the grounde. 

(Globe edition, p. 680) 


if they must runne with the streame, 
the greater number will carrye away 
the less. 
(Globe edition, p. 675) 
howe handsome it is to lye and sleepe, 
or to lowze themselves in the sunshine. 
(Globe edition, p. 631) 


they many tymes extorte from these 
Deputies wanting experience newe de- 
terminations disagreeable and _per- 
happs contrary to the former, with 
great hurt to the Commonwealth, and 
disgrace to the government. 
(Shakespeare’s Europe, p. 189) 


yea some of old English Familyes de- 
generating into this Barbarisme, haue 
changed their names after the Irish 
tongue. 

(Shakespeare’s Europe, p. 195) 


when they were left in Garrison, .. . 
it was obserued that generally they 
did no seruice, but lying still, ... 
they did make our Counsells knowne 
to the Rebells, did vnderhand releiue 
them, and vsed all meanes to nourish 
and strengthen the Rebeilion. 
(Shakespeare’s Europe, p. 206) 


[Rebellion was nourished] especiallye 
by plottes laid at private parlyes and 
at publique meetinges vppon hills 
(Called Rathes) where many treacher- 
ous Conspiraces weare made. 
(Shakespeare’s Europe, p. 207) 


The Churches throughout the king- 
dome did threaten ruine, yea in most 
places not only the Common but those 
of fayrest building were fallen to the 
grounde. 

(Shakespeare’s Europe, p. 289) 
nothing is more naturall yea neces- 
sary, then for the lesse Nomber to ac- 
comodate it selfe to the greater. 

(Shakespeare’s Europe, p. 482) 
vpon euery hill they lye lowsing them- 
selues. 

(Shakespeare’s Europe, p. 483) 


23Here and in the following parallels the italics are mine. 
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Lastly, both authors report a common Irish adage: 


saying commonly, ‘‘ Spend me and de- 
fend me.’’ 
(Globe edition, p. 624) 


proverbyally saying defend mee and 
spende Mee. 
(Shakespeare’s Europe, p. 483) 


But the publication in 1589 of another version of the adage, to 
which Moryson’s is perhaps closer, lessens the apparent value of this 
evidence.** 

On the verbal parallels which remain it is possible to rest a far 
better case for the View. They reveal a more striking relationship 
in thought as well as in the details of expression. The first passages, 
for example, almost allow us to see how Moryson’s mind may have 
divided Spenser’s idea from his words and then with a slight change 


remingled them: 


They say that they continued in that 
lowlyness, untill the time that the di- 
vision betweene the two howses of 
Lancaster and Yorke arose for the 
crowne of England: at which time all 
the great English Lordes and Gentell- 
men, which had great possesstons in 


the Englishmen who subdued Ireland, 
and long mantayned the Conquest 
thereof, did flock into England vppon 
the Ciuill warrs betweene the houses 
of Yorke, and Lancaster as well to 
beare vpp the factions as to inherritt 
their kinsmens Lands in England and 


so left wast their possessions in Ire- 
land. 
(Shakespeare’s Europe, p. 193) 


Ireland, repayred over hither into 
England, some to succour theyr 
freendes heere, and to strengthen 
theyr party to obtayne the crowne; 
others to defend theyr landes and pos- 
sessions heere. 

(Globe edition, p. 614) 


The distinction between property in England and property in [re- 
land is observed by both authors; but Spenser’s ‘‘landes and posses- 
sions,’’ which applied only to England, seems to have partly sug- 
gested Moryson’s antithesis between ‘‘Lands in England’’ and 
‘*possessions in Ireland.’’ Intangible as the detail may be, however, 
the essential likeness between the passages cannot be denied; the 
deduction is natural that, either through memory or by means of 
rather loose notes, Moryson made use of the View; and this he im- 
mediately confirms by a discussion of tanistry which merely re- 
arranges Spensers treatment of that subject: 


Doth not the act of the parent, in any 
lawfull grauwnt or conveyaunce, bind 
the heyres for ever thereunto? . 

shall it not tye theyr children to the 
same subjection? ... They say no; for 
theyr auncestours ‘had noe estate in 


euery Sept chuseth their cheife head 
or Captaine, not the eldest sonne of 
the eldest Family but the oldest or 
rather the most daring man... . when 
any of these Cheefes or Lords of 
Countryes vppon submission to the 


24‘¢ They haue a common saying which I am perswaded they speake vnfeined- 
ly, which is, Defend me and spend me: meaning from the oppression of the 
worser sorte of our countriemen’’ (Robert Payne, A Brife Description of 


Treland, ed. Aquilla Smith, Irish Archaeological Society, Dublin, 1841, pp. 3-4). 
The same proverb appears in Raleigh’s ‘‘Prerogative of Parliaments, ’” but 
this was written not earlier than 1615 (Works, ed. Thomas Birch, London, 1751, 
I, 242). 
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any theyre landes, signoryes, or he- 
reditamentes, longer then during theyr 
owne lwes, as they alledge, for all 
the Irish doe hold theyr landes by 
Tanistrye; which is (as say they) noe 
more then a personall estate for his 
life time. ... It is a custome among 
all the Irish, that presently after the 
death of any theyr cheif Lordes or 
Captaynes, they doe presently assemble 
themselves . . . to choose another in 
his steede; where they doe nominate 
and elect, for the most part, not the 
eldest sonn,... but the next to him 
of blood, that is the eldest and woor- 
thyest. 
(Globe edition, p. 611) 
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States hath surrendred his lands to 

the king, and taken a new graunt of 

them .. ., they boldly say that he 

held his Lands by the tenure of 

Thanistrye only .for his life, and so 

will not be tyed to any of his Acts. 
(Shakespeare’s Europe, pp. 194-5; 
see also p. 225) 


Here the very freedom with which Moryson has changed the order 
of the details is a convincing sign of his familiarity with the View. 
Furthermore, some of the parallels which establish the influence 
of Spenser will even allow us to guess which manuscript of the still 
unpublished dialogue Moryson had read before or during the years 
1617 to 1620, when his own work must have been written. He re- 
veals, for example, an obvious debt to Spenser in the following: 


it is a fitt howse for an outlawe, a 
meete bedd for a rebell, and an apt 
cloke for a theif. . . . in winter he 
can weare it close. ... for a rebell 
it is as serviceable; for in his warre 
that he maketh . . . when he still 
flyeth from his foe, and lurketh in 
the thick woodes and straite passages, 


Mantells are as a Cabinn for an out- 
lawe in the woods, a bedd for a Rebell, 
and a Cloke for a theefe, and being 
worne over the head and eares, and 
hanging downe to the heeles, a notori- 
ous Villane lapt in them may passe 
any towne or Company without being 
knowne. 


wayting for advantages, it is his bedd. (Shakespeare’s Europe, p. 213) 


... he ean in his mantell pass through 
any towne or company, being close 
hooded over his head, as he useth, 
from knowledge of any to whom he is 
endaungered 

(Globe edition, p. 631) 


The foregoing quotation from the Globe edition of the View, a text 
based on Additional Manuscript 22022 in the British Museum, 
furnishes no parallel for Moryson’s ‘‘lapt’’; Ware’s printed text and 
Bodleian Manuscript Rawlinson B 478 are similarly deficient ; but 
the Lambeth Manuscript, although it is probably transcribed from 
Rawlinson B 478, gives ‘“‘lappe’’ where ‘‘weare’’ occurs above.”° 
This slight evidence, of course, would not be sufficient to prove that 
Moryson used the Lambeth or a related text; fortunately a second 
parallel proves that some other texts were not used: 


25Edmund Spenser, Complete Works, ed. Alexander B. Grosart, London, 1882- 
1884, 1x, 85; + recone Spenser, A View of the Present State of Ireland, ed. W. 


L. Renwick, London, 1934, p. 307. 
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It is a certayne rule of right unwrit- 
ten, but delivered by tradition from 
one to another, in which oftentimes 
there appeareth greate shewe of 
equitye, in determining the right be- 
tweene party and partye, but in many 
thinges repugning quite both to God 
and mans lawe: as for example, in 
the case of murder, the Brehoon, that 
is theyr judge, will compound be- 
tweene the murderer and the frendes 
of the party murthered ... that the 
malefactor shall give unto them... 
a recompence, which they call a 
Breaghe. 
(Globe edition, p. 610) 


The meere Irish . . . had certayne 


Judges among themselues, who deter- . 


mened theire causes by an vnwritten 
lawe, only retayned by _ tradition, 
which in some thinges had a smacke 
of right and equtty, and in some others 
was contrary to all diuine and humane 
lawes. These Judges were called 
Brehownes. ... A murther being com- 
mitted, these Judges tooke vpon them 
to be intercessours to reconcyle the 
murtherer with the frendes of the 
murthered, by a gutft vulgarly called 
Triesh. 
(Shakespeare’s Europe, pp. 224-5) 


The divergence between ‘‘Breaghe”’ and ‘‘Iriesh’’ is at first glance 
a stumbling block; but ‘‘Breaghe,’’ which seems to occur in only 
Additional Manuscript 22022, is given as ‘‘Eriach’’ by Ware and 
‘‘Triach’’ in the Bodleian, Lambeth, and one of the British Museum 
manuscripts.2® Moryson, we can fairly surmise, is using neither 
Manuscript 22022 nor that from which Ware derived his text ; and 
this conclusion is supported by a detail in yet another of the pass- 
ages where the wording obviously betrays the influence of the View: 


by the Common Lawe, the accessoryes By the lawe in England, so in Ireland 
cannot be proceeded agaynst, till the the Accesary cannot be tryed before 
principall receave his tryall. the principall be apprehended and 
(Globe edition, pp. 619-20) brought to his tryall. 
(Shakespeare’s Europe, p. 233) 


While the versions of Spenser given by Ware and Manuscript 22022 
read the plural ‘‘aecessoryes,’’ the Bodleian and Lambeth manu- 
scripts agree with Moryson in using the singular form.?7 Thus the 
evidence which so strongly supports the case for Spenser likewise 
suggests that the Bodleian, the Lambeth, or some related manu- 
script served as the source. 

But perhaps the most fruitful of the verbal parallels is the last: 


[Before the Scotch invasion of the 
fourteenth century the north of Ire- 
land] yeelded unto the K. of England 
as it appeareth by good recordes, thir- 
ty thousand markes of old mony by 
the yeare besides many thousandes of 
able men to serve them in theyr 
warres. And sure it is yet a most 
beautifull and sweet countrey, ... 
adorned with goodly woodes fitt for 
building of howses and shippes, soe 


Of old after the first Conquest, when 
Vister was obedient to the State, that 
Prouince alone paid 80000 markes 
yearely into the Exchequer, and be- 
sides, (as many Relations witnes) 
mantayned some thousands of Foote 
for the States serwice, yeilding also 
Tymber to butld the kings Shipps, and 
other helpes of great importance to 
the state. 
(Shakespeare’s Europe, p. 253) 


26Ancient Irish Histories, Dublin, 1809, 1, 7; Renwick edition, p. 8; Grosart 


edition, 1x, 19; Globe edition, p. 703. 


27Ancient Irish Histories, 1, 39; Renwick edition, p. 34; Grosart edition, rx, 
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comodiously, as that yf some princes 
in the world had them, they would 
soone hope to be lordes of all the seas, 
and ere long of all the world. 

(Globe edition, pp. 616-7)28 


Moryson’s allusion to ‘‘many Relations’’ must be a paraphrase of 
‘“‘good recordes,’’ although he may conceivably have learned about 
the fabulous revenues of Ulster from such manuscript sources as 
Patrick Finglas, Sir William Darcey, and Edmund Campion.”* His 
dependence on the View is in any case confirmed by the ‘‘thousands 
of Foote’’ and ‘‘Tymber to build the kings Shipps,’’ ideas which 
can only have been derived from Spenser. At the same time Mory- 
son has limited as ‘‘Foote’’ the ‘‘able men’’ of his source and con- 
verted the promise of future ships into a record of their construe- 
tion in the past; these careless changes seem to show that he is not 
writing with the dialogue before him; and if we therefore conjecture 
that he is relying on memory or on very inadequate notes, his self- 
assurance may even be interpreted as a sign of real familiarity with 
the View. 

The third type of evidence, the schematic parallels, makes that 
possibility a far less uncertain one: without familiarizing himself 
with the View Moryson cannot, however partially, have reproduced 
the pattern of its ideas. Moreover, the three cases of such repeti- 
tion likewise contain verbal analogies of the kind already treated. 

In the first ease he appropriates not only the general headings 
under which Spenser has arranged his material at the beginning of 
the dialogue (religion, customs, and laws) but also the application 
of this triple division to the midriff of Spenser’s discussion, reform 
by force: 


I will then .. . beginne to declare the 
evills, which seeme to me most hurt- 
full... . they allso are of three kindes ; 
the first in the Lawes, the second in 
Customes, and the third in Religion. 
(Globe edition, p. 610) 

Howe then doe you thinke is the 
reformation thereof to be begunne? 
.... Even by the swoorde; for all 
those evills must first be cutt away 
with a strong hand. 


(Globe edition, p. 650) 


I doe not thinck but know that they 
will neuer be reformed in Religion, 
manners, and constant obedience, to 
our lawes, but by the awe of the 
sword, and by a strong hand at least 
for a tyme bridling them. 
(Shakespeare’s Europe, p. 195) 


28For ‘‘yeare’’ in the Globe text Grosart reads ‘‘peece’’ in the Lambeth 
Manuscript (1x, 38); the number of obvious mistakes in Grosart’s transcrip- 
tion, however, leads me to suspect one here. 

2A Breviat of Ireland,’’ Hibernica, ed. Walter Harris, Dublin, 1747-1750, 
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Moryson could hardly afford better proof of how well he read the 

View than by bringing together passages so widely separated in 

position and so closely joined in significance. 

- His second approximation to Spenser’s plan is neither so succinet 
nor structurally so important. From the dialogue he adopts, with 

much of its phraseology, an attack on the Irish bards, carrows, and 

jesters (though he reverses the order of the last two) : 


There is amongest the Irish a cer- 
tayne kind of people called Bards, 
which are to them insteede of poetts, 
whose profession is to sett foorth the 
prayses and disprayses of men in 
theyr poems and rimes; the which are 
had in soe high request and estima- 
tion amongest them, that none dare to 
displease them for feare of running 
into reproche through theyr offence, 
and to be made infamous in the 
mouthes of all men... . they seldome 
use to choose unto themselves the do- 
inges of good men for the ornamentes 
of theyr poems, but whomsoever they 
find to be most licentious of life, most 
bold and lawless in his doinges, most 
daungerous and desperate in all partes 
of disobedience and rebellious disposi- 
tion, him they sett up and glorifye in 
theyr rimes, him they prayse to the 
people. ... Next to this there is an- 
other much like, but much more leude 
and dishonest; and that is, of theyre 
Kearrooghs, which are a kind of peo- 
ple that wander up and downe to 
gentell-mens howses, living onely upon 
cardes and dice . . . whose onely hurte 
is not, that they themselves are idle 
lossels, but that through gaming they 
drawe others to like lewdness and 
idleness. And to these may be added 
another sorte of like loose fellowes, 
which doe pass up and downe amongest 
gentellmen by the name of Jesters... 
common carryers of newes, with de- 
sire wherof you would woonder howe 
much the Irish are fedd: for they 
use commonlye to send up and downe 
to knowe newes. 
(Globe edition, p. 640-2)30 


The wilde or meere Irish haue a gen- 
eration of Poets, or rather Rymers 
vulgarly called Bardes, who in their 
songs vsed to extoll the most bloudy 
licentious men, and no others, and to 
allure the hearers, not to the loue of 
religion and Cruill manners, but to 
outrages Robberies living as outlawes, 
and Contempt of the Magistrates and 
the kings lawes. . . . For the meere 
Irish .. . out of barbarous ignorance 
are so affected to vayne glory, as they 
nothing so much feared the lord De- 
putys anger, as the least song or Bal- 
ladd these Rascalls might make against 
them, the singing whereof to their 
reproch, would more haue daunted 
them, then if a Judge had doomed 
them to the Gallowes. 

They had also an other Rabble of 
Jeasters which vsed to frequent the 
Tables of lordes and Gentlemen con- 
tinuall tellers of newes which common- 
ly they reduced to the preiudice of 
the publike good. 

Againe the Irish in generall more 
specially the meere Irish, being sloath- 
full and giuen to nothing more then 
base Idlenes, they nourished a third 
generation of vipers vulgarly called 
Carowes, professing (forsooth) the 
noble science of playing at Cards and 
dice, which so infected the publique 
meetings of the people, and the priuate 
houses of lordes, as no adventure was 
too hard in shifting for meanes to 
mantayne these sports. 

(Shakespeare’s Europe, p. 199) 


The last of the schematic parallels is similarly supported by 


verbal evidence: 


1, 52; Calandar of State Papers Carew, 1515-1574, p. 7; ‘‘A Historie of Ire- 
land,’’ Ancient Irish Histories, Dublin, 1809, 1, 51. 

80For ‘‘Kearrooghs’’ the Bodleian and Lambeth Manuscripts read ‘‘Car- 
rowes’’ (Renwick edition, p. 98; Grosart edition, 1x, 120). I have italicized 
certain words which show that Moryson is using this passage of the View not 
only in the parallel quoted but in the following: ‘‘That they are desyrous of 
vayne glory, and fearefwll of infany, appeares by their estimation of these 
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Therfore are these evill customes of 
fostring and marrying with the Irish 
most carefully to be restrayned; for 
of them two, the third evill, that is 
the custome of language (which I 
speake of) chiefly proceedeth .... 
there is another hke lawe enacted 
agaynst wearing of Irish apparrell. 


The third cause is theire Contractin 
affinity with them by marriage, an 
amitye by mutuall fostering of Chill- 
dren. The fourth is community of 
apparrell. The fifth Community of 
language. Of which three last causes 
I will now speake breifly. 
(Shakespeare’s Europe, p. 212) 


(Globe edition, p. 638) 
Here at the end a rearrangement of the same elements which occur 
in the View again suggests that Moryson borrowed with careless 
familiarity. 

But what final significance, if any, may be found behind this and 
in fact the whole body of the evidence for borrowing? Although in 
the Itinerary of 1617 Moryson seems to identify the poet Spenser 
with the landowner of Munster, the volume offers no convincing 
proof that he had used the View before that date; varied and vol- 
uminous proof of an indebtedness does, on the other hand, exist in 
the continuation of the Itinerary which he drew up between 1617 
and 1620; the peculiar character of this proof further indicates that 
at the time portions of the View had been thoroughly assimilated by 
his mind, transformed, and even half forgotten. But of what value 
ean it be to know that Moryson supplemented his personal experi- 
ence of Ireland with material derived from Spenser as well as from 
an acknowledged source like Camden? 

The real importance of the debt may paradoxically be found in 
the light it throws, not on Moryson but on his source. The history 
of the View between its composition in 1596 and its first publication 
in 1633 has never been wholly explained. Permission to publish the 
dialogue was apparently refused in 1598, perhaps from fear of of- 
fending certain Anglo-Irish nobles, perhaps to clip the wings of 
certain flattering allusions there made to the Earl of Essex; and yet 
the existence of more than a dozen manuscripts of the View seems 
to show that while still unprinted it was occasionally read. Mory- 
son hoth confirms this and clarifies one of the uses which it served. 
His frequent adherence to its thought and phraseology reveals that 
men of some experience in Irish affairs consulted Spenser’s treatise 
as an authority, trusted though unacknowledgel. That it was pub- 
lished in the end may even have been due, among other reasons, to 
their silent approbation. 

Bardes or Poetts, whome they gladly heare sing of their prayse, as they feare 
nothing more than Rymes made in their reproche’’; and ‘‘these Rymers, pesti- 
lent members in that commonwealth, by animating all sortes by their Rymes, 


to licentious living, to lawless and rebellious actions are somuch regarded by 
them, as they grow very rich.’’ (Shakespeare’s Europe, pp. 238 and 483) 
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HOW JANE BELL CAME TO PRINT THE THIRD QUARTO 
OF SHAKESPEARE’S KING LEAR 


By Leo KirscHBauM 
University of Michigan 


On November 26, 1607 (Arber, 11, 366) Nathaniel Butter entered 
in the Stationers’ Register ‘‘A booke called Master William Shake- 
speare his historye of Kinge Lear.’’ The next year Q, appeared, 
**M. William Shak-speare: His True Chronicle Historie of the life 
and death of King Lear and his three Daughters. . . Printed for 
Nathaniel Butter, and are to be sold at his shop in Pauls Church- 
yard at the signe of the Pide Bull neere St. Austins Gate. 1608.”’ 
Q., having the same date as Q, in its imprint, ‘‘ Printed for Nathan- 
iel Butter. 1608,’’ is one of the falsely dated 1619 quartos. Butter 
must have sold the publishers of the First Folio and the Second 
Folio the right to print the play. On May 20, 1639 (Arber, 1v, 
466), he assigned to Master Flesher, along with twenty-four other 
titles, ‘‘The history of King Lear by William Shakespeare.’’ In 
1655, however, Q, of King Lear appeared, ‘‘Printed by Jane Bell, 
and are to be sold at the East-end of Christ-Church. 1655.’’ How 
did Jane Bell come by the right to print and sell the play? 

Rudolph Kirk has recently given an answer to this question: 


The copyright to King Lear belonged to Nathaniel Butter at the time when 
the first and second quartos were printed for him. On May 21, 1639, Butter 
sold to Miles Flesher his rights to King Lear, together with the rights to many 
other books. After this time the copyright does not seem to have changed 
hands, but in passing to Flesher, who was later to be four times a Master of 
the Worshipful Company of Stationers, it had come into the possession of the 
group of capitalists who controlled the book trade, for Flesher, and Robert 
Young and John Haviland ‘‘ formed themselves into a syndicate, and became 
privately the real owners of Printing businesses carried on ostensibly in other 
names.’’ As an examination of the Stationers’ Register shows, they made a 
practice of buying up the copyrights of small printers so that they could 
monopolize the London book trade. Among others whose interests Haviland 
bought out were Henry and Moses Bell, September 4, 1638 [Arber, Iv, 434]. 
But Moses Bell did not discontinue his printing, though his name appears in- 
frequently in the Stationers’ Register. Probably he, and Jane Bell after him, 
took on jobs of printing for such men as Young and Haviland and Flesher. 
When the holder of the copyright did not want his name to appear for any 
reason whatsoever, the printer would naturally put his own name alone in the 
imprint, for some statement was needed as to where copies of the book were 
to be purchased. If these suppositions be true, we need no further explana- 
tion of the manner in which Jane Bell came by the right to print the third 
quarto of King Lear. Flesher probably thought that a new edition of this 
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play was needed, so engaged Bell to produce one. She ve 
that the quarto was Printed by Jane Bell, and are to be sold 
of Christ-Church.’’ No lies were told; no copyrights violated.1 


Kirk’s hypothesis does not stand up very well. To begin with, he 
disregards the obvious truth that in Shakespeare’s day and after 
whenever the printer was both printer and publisher (i.e., owner 
of the copyright), it was standard usage for the imprint to read 
‘Printed by’’ and not ‘‘Printed by and for.’? When the printer- 
publisher acted as his own bookseller, he gave his own address in 
the imprint. Thus, on the title-page of Crooke’s Mikrokosmographia 
we read, ‘‘Printed by W. Jaggard dwelling in Barbican, and are 
there to be sold, 1616.’’ And thus on the title-page of Jane Bell’s 
edition of Leonard Mascall’s The Country-mans new art of Plant- 
ing and Graffing we have the very same imprint as we find in Q, 
of King Lear, ‘‘Printed by Jane Bell, and are to be sold at the 
East-end of Christ-Church, 1651.’’ Furthermore, what conceivable 
reason can Flesher have had for not wanting his name in the im- 
print? Kirk would surely have been on safer ground if he had 
merely assumed that Flesher had sold Jane the right to publish an 
edition of the play, just as Butter seems to have sold Pavier the 
right to publish Q, (1610) of Heywood’s 1 If You Know Not Me, 
You Know Nobody.” 

However, I believe an explanation can be offered which does clear- 
ly show how Jane Bell came to print Q, of King Lear, which admits 
that she did violate Flesher’s copyright but at the same time ab- 
solves her of any blame. It is an explanation which may indicate, 
perhaps, why bibliographers get gray. 

On May 14, 1594 (Arber, 11, 649) the source-play of Shakespeare’s 
King Lear was entered in the Stationers’ Register to Edward 
White: ‘‘The moste famous Chronicle historye of Leire kinge of 
England and his Three Daughters.’’ (Note the spelling of the 
king’s name.) On May 8, 1605, (1, 289), the play was again en- 
tered in the Register by Simon Stafford and assigned in the next 
entry to John Wright. It bears the following title in the entrances, 
“The Tragecall historie of kinge Leir and his Three Daughters.”’ 


1°‘ Jane Bell: Printer at the East End of Christ-Church,’’ in Essays im 
Dramatic Literature: The Parrott Presentations Volume, ed. Hardin Craig 
(Princeton University Press, 1935), pp. 451-2. 

2Butter entered the play on July 5, 1605 (Arber, 11, 295), and put out 
quartos in 1605 and 1606. The third edition (1608) is found with two differ- 
ent imprints, one with Butter as publisher, the other with Pavier. The fourth 
edition (1610) seems to have been put out by Pavier alone. Butter published 
editions in 1613, 1623, 1632, and 1639. 
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In 1605 a quarto was printed by Stafford for Wright, ‘‘The True 
Chronicle History of King Leir, and his three daughters, Gonorill, 
Ragan, and Cordella.’’ We need not go into the bewildering prob- 
lem of the 1605 entry vs. the 1594 one. At any rate Mistress White 
(probably the widow of Edward White, Junior) was able to assign 
‘‘Leire and his daughers’’ to Edward Allde on June 29, 1624 (rv, 
120). After Allde’s death, his wife, Elizabeth, carried on his busi- 
ness; one of her daughters married Richard Oulton. The latter, 
according to Plomer, was in business 1633-1643. On April 22, 1640 
(1v, 507), ‘‘ All these [20] Copies following which lately did belong 
to Mistress Aldee his mother in Law deceased’’ were entered to 
Oulton. I give them in their order in the Stationers’ Register: 


Guy of Warwick 

Sir Philip Sidneys Ourania 
Bradfords Meditacons 

Treasury of hidden Secretts 

Godly Graces 

The Gardners Laborinth 

Grafting and planting 

Cavalrici the English Horsman 
Naturall and Artificiall Conclusions 
The Owle a play 

A Booke of Cookery 

Lear and his 3 daughters 

Reynold the ffox 

ffrier Bacon and ffrier Bungey 
ffrier Rush 

Robin Hood and Little John 

ffrier and the Boy 

Beware the Catt 

Like to like. quoth the divell to the Collier 
The rate of Expences 


Note the change of spelling in the assignment of the source-play, 
Leir has become Lear. In the Register the sole distinguishing fea- 
ture between the old play and Shakespeare’s play had been the 
spelling of the king’s name. This distinction has now been ob- 
literated. 

Let us now look at the advertisement of 22 titles contained in 
Jane Bell’s edition of King Lear :* 


Bookes Printed; And are to be Sold by Jane Bell at the East- 
end of Christ-Church. 

The famous History of Guy Earle of Warwick. 

Sir Philip, Sidneis Urania. 

Bradfords meditations. 

The Treasury of Hidden Secrets 

A Book of Graces. 


3Dictionary of Booksellers and Printers 1641-1667, p. 142. 
¢Quoted by Kirk, p. 444. 
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The Gardners Laborinth 

Grafting and Planting 

The English Horse-man: 

Naturall and Artificiall Conclusions. 

The Owle, a Play. 

A Book of Cookery 

The pleasant History of Reynard the Foz. 
Frier Bacon, and Frier Bungie. 

Frier Rush, 

A Book of Robin Hood, and little John. 
The Fryer and the Boy. 

The delectable History of Beware the Cat. 
Like to Like, quoth the Divell to the Collier. 
The rate of Expences. 

The History of Guy of Warwick in prose, 
The Sanctuary of a Troubled Soul. 
Amadis de Gaule, a Romance 


Nineteen of the twenty copies entered to Oulton in the assignment 
from Elizabeth Allde appear in Jane’s list and in the same order 
as they are given in the Register. The conclusion is inescapable, 
therefore, that Jane Bell had come into possession of all the copy- 
rights assigned to Oulton. The single omission in Jane’s advertise- 
ment is ‘‘Lear and his 3 daughters.’’ However that is the title of 
the very book in which the advertisement is found! Are we not 
driven to the further conclusion that Jane Bell printed and pub- 
lished Shakespeare’s play on the basis of an assignment of ‘‘ Lear 
and his three daughters’’? We have no right to assume Jane Bell 
knew that there were two plays bearing the same name and that 
each possessed a separate and distinct copyright. But even if she 
had known, did she not own the copyright of Lear and not Leir? 

I conclude, therefore, that on the basis of an assignment of Leir, 
Jane Bell printed and published Q, of Shakespeare’s King Lear. 
She did violate Flesher’s copyright, but she did so unwittingly. 
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WORDSWORTH, AND THE TRAITE ELEMENTAIRE 
DE CHIMIE OF LAVOISIER 


By Grorce REUBEN PorrTer 
University of California 


Wordsworth’s several statements which express a distaste for 
fingering slaves who would botanize upon their mother’s graves, or 
for the meddling intellect that murders in dissecting, are familiar 
to most of his readers. So, too, are the various indications that his 
dislike was not toward science as a whole, rather toward certain 
schools of scientific thinking, and the attitudes of certain individual 
experimenters. But his specific knowledge of the natural sciences 
and his relations to his contemporaries who were students of those 
sciences still need clarifying. As a step toward this clarification, I 
wish to point out and briefly discuss the source for one of his out- 
bursts. 

In Book IV of The Excursion, the Wanderer—whose sage reflec- 
tions on life represent Wordsworth’s own philosophy in the poem— 
has been talking about the early founders of Protestantism in Eng- 
land, and the ‘‘ bewildered pagans of old time’’ who saw divinity in 
nature. He continues: 


‘Now, shall our great Discoverers,’ he exclaimed, 
Raising his voice triumphantly, ‘obtain 

From sense and reason, less than these obtained, 
Though far mis-led? Shall men for whom our age 
Unbaffled powers of vision hath prepared, 

To explore the world without and world within, 
Be joyless as the blind? Ambitious spirits— 
Whom earth, at this late season, hath produced 
To regulate the moving spheres, and weigh 

The planets in the hollow of their hand; 

And they who rather dive than soar, whose pains 
Have solved the elements, or analysed 

The thinking principle—shall they in fact 

Prove a degraded Race? And what avails 
Renown, if their presumption make them such? 
Oh! there is laughter at their work in heaven! 
Enquire of ancient Wisdom; go, demand 

Of mighty Nature, if ’twas ever meant 

That we should pry far off yet be unraised; 
That we should pore, and dwindle as we pore, 
Viewing all objects unremittingly 

In disconnection dead and spiritless; 

And still dividing, and dividing still, 

Break down all grandeur, still unsatisfied 
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With the perverse attempt, while littleness 
May yet become more little; waging thus 
An impious warfare with the very life 

Of our own souls! ’—1 

The lines are well known, and have been quoted many times. Yet 
none of Wordsworth’s critics, so far as I know, has pointed out their 
more specific implications. The poet is concentrating his attention 
on three or four natural sciences: on physics and astronomy, which 
regulate the spheres and weigh the planets, and on chemistry, which 
solves the elements. With the chemists he mentions those philos- 
ophers, ancestors of our psychologists, who were attempting to 
analyse ‘‘the thinking principle.’’ There is evidence that Words- 
worth was at the time more distinctly conscious of chemistry than 
of any of the other branches of knowledge. For the crucial idea of 
the whole passage is most vividly expressed in its best-known lines, 
those beginning ‘‘That we should pore, and dwindle as we pore,’’ 
and ending with ‘‘while littleness may yet become more little.’’ 
And it is, I think, nearly if not quite certain what Wordsworth had 
particularly in mind when he wrote those lines. 

In one of the very few standard books on chemistry of that 
period, the Traité Elémentaire de Chimie by the great French chem- 
ist Lavoisier, is a statement which has become famous to later gen- 
erations of workers in that science: ‘‘La chimie marche done vers 
son but et vers sa perfection, en divisant, subdivisant, et resub- 
divisant encore, et nous ignorons quel sera le terme de ses succés.’”? 

Wordsworth’s phrase ‘‘still dividing, and dividing still’? comes 
close to being a literal translation of ‘‘en divisant, subdivisant, et 
resubdivisant eneore’’; a closer translation, in fact, than Robert 
Kerr’s in the only English version of the Traité published during 
Wordsworth’s lifetime, for Kerr blurred the force of Lavoisier’s 
statement by rendering it, ‘‘As chemistry advances towards perfec- 
tion, by dividing and subdividing, it is impossible to say where it is 
to end.”’ 

The question how Wordsworth could have become acquainted 
with Lavoisier’s work is easily answered. The probability of his 
having read the T'raité is, in fact, so great that such a close resem- 
blanee between his lines and Lavoisier’s statement is extremely un- 
likely to be due to mere coincidence. In the first place, both Words- 
worth and Coleridge were personal friends of the eminent English 


1Ezcursion, Book IV, lines 941ff. 


2Traité Elémentaire, Part II, ‘‘Observations’’ to ‘‘Tableau des Substances 
Simples.’’ 
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chemist, Humphry Davy. The evidence for this fact is plentiful, 
in the letters of both poets and in Thorpe’s biography of Davy. In 
the second place, the evidence is equally clear that the poets were 
interested in Davy’s chemical work as well as in the man himself. 
A letter from Coleridge to Davy, February 3, 1801,° gives the sig- 
nificant information that Coleridge, Wordsworth, and William 
Calvert had an idea of studying chemistry together: 

A gentleman resident here, his name Calvert ... has a great desire to com- 
mence fellow-student with me and Wordsworth in chemistry. He is an intimate 
friend of Wordsworth’s, and he has proposed to Wordsworth to take a house 
which he (Calvert) has nearly built, called Windy Brow, in a delicious situa- 
tion, scarce half a mile from Greta Hall, the residence of 8S. T. Coleridge, Esq., 
and so for him (Calvert) to live with them, «e., Wordsworth and his sister. 
In this case he means to build a little laboratory, etc. Wordsworth has not 
quite decided, but is strongly inclined to adopt the scheme. . . However, 
whether Wordsworth come or no, Calvert and I have determined to begin and 
goon.... 

I beg you, therefore, my dear Davy, to write to me a long letter when you 
are at leisure, informing me:—Firstly, What books it will be well for me and 
Calvert to purchase... 


Since we hear nowhere of Wordsworth’s having left Dove Cottage 
to live at Calvert’s house, we must conclude that he finally decided 
against the scheme. But that Coleridge and Calvert experimented 
during the year 1801, and that Wordsworth must have witnessed 
some of their experiments, is pretty certain, from the determination 
which Coleridge expresses in his letter, and from a note in Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s Journal for November 10, 1801: ‘‘Poor Coleridge 
left us, and we came home together. We left Keswick at two o’- 
clock, and did not arrive at Grasmere till nine o’clock. I burnt my- 
self with Coleridge’s aquafortis.”’ 

In July, 1804, Davy spent a day and a half with the Words- 
worths.* In the same year Wordsworth, Davy, and Scott climbed 
Helvellyn together.® It is obvious that Wordsworth was exposed to 
Davy’s knowledge and opinions about chemistry, both directly and 
through the medium of Coleridge. 

In the third place, all the biographers agree that Davy’s earliest 
knowledge of chemistry came solely from his reading of Lavoisier’s 
Traité.© Lavoisier’s dictum concerning the purpose of chemistry is 
striking, and has become widely known; M. M. Pattison Muir, for 


8Printed in Fragmentary Remains of Sir Humphry Davy, pp. 86-88. 
4Cf. Letters of the Wordsworth Family, 1, 168. 

5Cf. T. E. Thorpe’s Life of Davy, p. 110. 

6See, for example, the account in Thorpe’s life of Davy, p. 19. 
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instance, quotes it in his History of Chemical Theories and Laws," 
and H. Buckley in his Short History of Physics. The likelihood 
that Davy quoted the dictum to one or the other of his two friends 
is very great. It is probable even that he would have interested 
them sufficiently to cause them to read the Traité for themselves. 
And it is hardly necessary to remark that Wordsworth knew 
French. 

Precisely what attitude Davy took toward Lavoisier, at the time 
when he interested Wordsworth, is not so easy to determine. Davy, 
although he gained his first knowledge of chemistry from the text- 
book, did not become during his earlier career a disciple of its 
author. Lavoisier was a follower of the ‘‘school of facts’’; a eau- 
tious reasoner, who like the majority of scientific workers during 
the eighteenth century deprecated the use of intuition or imagina- 
tion in scientifie work, and who insisted that chemistry should 
progress analytically and inductively toward conclusions based on 
observed phenomena, rather than synthetically or deductively from 
speculative hypotheses. Davy was in his youth strongly rebellious 
against the principles Lavoisier advocated. His earliest original 
writings were attempts to combat certain of Lavoisier’s conclusions ; 
and his friends, notably Coleridge, believed him to be, like them- 
selves, wholly convinced that imagination is indispensable for solv- 
ing Nature’s mysteries, whether in scientifie work, in philosophy, or 
in the impassioned search which a poet makes into the human per- 
sonality.® Later in life Davy became far more dependent upon his 
observation and far less upon his imagination; thus disappointing . 
his literary friends a great deal. Coleridge became actively hostile 
to him.'® Wordsworth remained for a longer time personally at- 


7™New York, 1907, Chapter ITI, p. 69. 
8London, 1927, Chapter III, p. 59. 


A. D. Snyder in her Coleridge on Logic and Learning (p. 23), quotes the 
following passage, from MS notes in Coleridge’s copy of Boehme’s works: ‘‘O 
how gladly would I resign my life... to procure for mankind such health and 
longevity to H. Davy, as should enable him to discover the Element of Metals, 
of Sulphur and of Carbon. O! he will do it! Yea and may perhaps reveal the 
synthetic idea of the Antithets, Attraction and Repulsion.’’ Davy’s youthful 
attitude toward chemistry, and the relations of his ideas to those of Lavoisier, 
have been clearly explained by J. C. Gregory in The Scientific Achievements of 
Sir Humphry Davy (see especially Chapter V). Another interesting discussion 
of the subject is in Carl Grabo’s A Newton among Poets, Chapter VII. 

10See, for example, Coleridge’s Anima Poetae for 1810. An interesting ex- 
ample of an earlier stage in Coleridge’s distrust of Davy’s analysing propensi- 
ties is in a letter of August 11, 1801, to Robert Southey (published in E. L. 
Griggs’s Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 1932: 1, 180): ‘‘I 
had one very affecting letter from Davy, soon after his arrival in London— 
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tached, but undoubtedly felt the same disappointment. Since 
Davy’s distrust of imagination had become quite marked by the 
time The Excursion appeared in print, we are left with three possi- 
bilities: first, that in his youth Davy quoted Lavoisier’s statement 
to Wordsworth as an example of the scientific attitude he disliked; 
second, that later in his career Davy tried to interest his friend 
favorably in the idea that chemistry advances by dividing and sub- 
dividing, and that Wordsworth revolted against any such belief; 
and third, that at Davy’s suggestion Wordsworth read Lavoisier’s 
treatise, coming on the definition in the course of his own reading. 

Wordsworth’s dislike of cold analysis as applied to the study of 
Nature sprang from different sources, developed in him earlier than 
the turn of the century, and lay behind his attitude toward many 
different fields of human thought. All three of these general facts 
have been stated by previous writers; and the present article is not 
written with the purpose of controverting them. Davy certainly 
did not teach Wordsworth to dislike the process of viewing all ob- 
jects in disconnection. Rather, Wordsworth approved of Davy’s 
youthful enthusiasm for synthesizing, because he recognized it as 
closely akin to his own previously formed opinions. Lavoisier’s 
statement as to chemistry’s purpose undoubtedly irritated Words- 
worth excessively, and rankled in his mind as a clear expression of 
precisely the point of view he most disliked. Therefore, when he 
was moved to write so scornfully of the fingering slaves to analytical 
science, who broke down all grandeur, his mind turned to the many 
chemists of Lavoisier’s way of thinking, and he paraphrased sar- 
castically their best-known creed. 


and in this he complained in a deep tone of the ill effect which perpetual 
analysis had on his mind.’’ 
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Herman Melvilles Gedankengut: eine kritische Untersuchungen seiner welt- 
anschaulichen Grundideen von Dr. K. H. Sundermann. Berlin: Verlag 
Arthur Collignon, 1937. 


Dr. Sundermann’s book upon the ideas of Herman Melville is a welcome 
publication. It is a serious analysis of what the American prose-writer and 
poet had to say in the writings which he produced between 1846 and 1891. As 
such, it is founded only to a slight degree upon what others have published 
regarding Melville’s works. On the contrary, and very properly, too, the basis 
of the study is almost entirely Melville’s own words as they appear in novel, 
short story, sketch, letter, or poem. 

There have been published three biographies of the novelist in which more 
or less has been made of his ideas, and numerous articles are to be found in 
which various aspects of his thought are handled. This, however, is the first 
book to be devoted exclusively to Melville’s opinions, their sources, and their 
value. Consequently, it is of some natural importance. This reviewer believes, 
indeed, that it is of considerable importance, notwithstanding the fact that 
here and there passages may occur over which he may not agree with the 
author. 

Probably the chief shortcoming of Dr. Sundermann’s book is its form. It 
is constructed upon a rigid and logical outline, with four chief divisions. The 
first of these is introductory; in the remaining three are discussed the religious, 
philosophical, and historical elements of Melville’s writings. Under these come 
subheads, which are themselves divided and again divided. Futhermore, all 
through his book—of only 182 pages of text—Dr. Sundermann writes with a 
remarkably well sustained economy of words. The result is that the reader is 
in danger of surfeiting himself with the repast offered him. It is all such very 
solid meat. It may be added that the reviewer has a difficult task in finding 
a mean between a mere reproduction of Dr. Sundermann’s outline and an ap- 
parently perfunctory word of praise. As the present writer has neither un- 
limited space nor a desire to be unjust toward a scholarly and thoughtful book, 
he will attempt to note only a few of the good points which Dr. Sundermann 
has made and to record his objection to some less satisfactory parts of the 
study. 

Dr. Sundermann early states with emphasis (p. 4) that Melville was not a 
philosopher who perfected a system but that, like Sir Thomas Browne, Goethe, 
Carlyle, and Emerson, he was a thinker. To this notion he recurs several times 
during the course of his book. Probably most important are the pages which 
the author allots to Melville’s ideas upon religion and especially upon the 
problem of good and evil (pp. 64-69). The discussion of Melville’s pessimism 
(pp. 73-80), although perhaps a little over-strong, is very suggestive. His 
treatment of the novelist’s concern with fate (pp. 94-98) should also be noted ; 
it is possibly too summary. Melville’s views upon the artistic and upon theories 
of art (pp. 113-140) are well brought out, although the treatment might have 
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been expanded with advantage. The last section—that dealing with the his- 
torical in Melville—is the least satisfactory part of the volume. Here the 
faults of Dr. Sundermann’s too careful outline manifest themselves in the 
little more than page-long discussions of such topics as ‘‘ Civilization, South 
Sea Islanders, and Indians,’’ ‘‘Social Criticism, the Machine, Iudustrialism, 
Social Distress,’’ and ‘‘ Poverty and Riches.’’ These subjects deserve further 
development or relegation to a footnote with merely a mention of them. 

An interesting section of Dr. Sundermann’s book is that in which he deals 
with Melville and Transcendentalism (pp. 102-108). He finds the novelist no 
such thoroughgoing Transcendentalist as Emerson, Aleott, or Miss Fuller, but 
decides that he found in their views much that agreed with his own. That 
they all had much in common is, the writer believes, quite correct; but it must 
be remembered that New England Transcendentalism was rather an attitude 
of mind than a system of thought or even a body of ideas. Having acquired 
this mental attitude, Melville not unnaturally brought forth ideas which now 
and again parallel those of the Concord-Boston group. One would suppose 
actually that basically he and Hawthorne agreed more nearly than, say, he and 
Alcott. 

It may be noted here that, in various passages (as, for example, pp. 98, 105), 
Dr. Sundermann attributes to Emerson a direct influence upon Melville. Ap- 
parently, however, Melville had practically no knowledge of Emerson or his 
ideas until at least 1849, when he had completed four novels, including Mardi, 
which is mainly ideas. Notwithstanding Dr. Braswell’s recent discussion of 
‘*Melville as a Critic of Emerson,’’! it is hard to estimate accurately how 
much of Emerson Melville had read during his whole lifetime and to say when 
he had done that reading. The fact is that one might be safest in saying that 
many of Emerson’s ideas were in the air to be grasped by alert and intelligent 
young men like Herman Melville. 

To this reviewer, not the least enlightening part of Herman Melvilles Ge- 
dankengut is the documentation, which is segregated at the end of the book 
between pp. 193 and 222 inclusive. Here are the references to the sources of 
Dr. Sundermann’s discussion of the American’s thought,—to the passages in 
Melville’s writings, that is to say, by which the study and its conclusions are 
supported. These references point out very clearly the books in which Mel- 
ville put his ideas, in which he was, let us put it, most didactic. These prove 
to be particularly Mardi, Moby Dick, Pierre, The Confidence Man, Clarel, and 
Billy Budd. Typee and Omoo do not give Dr. Sundermann much material. 
Redburn is more helpful, as is Israel Potter; and the reflections of White 
Jacket furnish the critic with a still greater amount of matter. The short 
stories and sketches of the 1850’s are no more valuable to him than Typee; 
and Battle Pieces, like such other volumes of verse as John Marr and Timoleon, 
is of little assistance. To the person familiar with the works of Melville, the 
facts above noted indicate the care with which Dr. Sundermann has, in general, 
put together his study. One can not help wondering, however, why Israel Pot- 
ter and Battle Pieces do not have more notice in the discussion of Melville’s 
concern with history. 

Yet, on the whole, Dr. Sundermann has written a good book. It is not one 


1American Literature, 1X, 317-334 (November, 1937). 
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to be read through at a sitting; but this fact is not to be held against it. It 
is substantial, scholarly, and well documented. The reviewer ought to add that 
in the appendix are reprinted three of Melville’s essays at literary criticism in 
The Literary World. These deal with Parkman’s The California and Oregon 
Trail, Cooper’s The Sea Lions, and Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter. To the 
collector, then, this solid work should appeal as offering for the first time in 
book form three prose pieces by Melville. 


Newberry Library Rosert S. ForsyTHE 


Shakespeare’s Philosophical Patterns. By Walter Clyde Curry. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State Univ. Press, 1937. Pp. xii, 244. 


Professor Curry’s book does two things. It traces the Christian moral tradi- 
tion (mainly from St. Thomas Aquinas) which serves to illuminate the ethies 
of Macbeth, and it explains (mainly from Iamblichus) the Neoplatonic tradi- 
tion which underlies The Tempest—the Christian and the heathen systems of 
the Renaissance. These systems are not forgotten in the modern world, but 
they have grown dim in the minds of the readers of Shakespeare. Shakespeare 
has been thought of as independent of the thought of his age and immune 
from the changes wrought by time. The subjects treated in Professor Curry’s 
book, natural magic and Christian ethics, were familiar to educated men in 
Shakespere’s time. Shakespere understood them. He made Macbeth a sinner 
and Prospero a practitioner of theurgy. The author does not tell us where 
Shakespeare learned the principles he exemplifies in his plots and characters 
and expresses in words of unmistakable application. It was unnecessary to do 
so and would, on the other hand, have been hard to find a place in the philo- 
sophical and moralistic literature of his age where Shakespeare would not have 
been confronted with these principles, or a learned and philosophical man who 
was not able to talk about them. For the ethical background of the play of 
Macbeth the author resorts to St. Thomas and others and, having made clear 
the teachings of the great schoolman on sin and its effects, shows the exempli- 
fication in the play of the principles enunciated. He does not mean to say 
that Shakespeare knew the Summa Theologica (though he as well as Hooker 
may have done so), nor does he trace the ideas through the intervening ages. 
This type of exposition may cause some perplexity. The idea is that the stream 
of scholastic moral teaching established itself in the twelfth century and is 
seen still flowing at the end of the sixteenth. Professor Curry does express the 
belief that Shakespeare knew certin Neoplatonists, but even that is an un- 
necessary hypothesis. The works of Dee, Cardan, Fludd, William Lilly, and a 
dozen others show that knowledge of the spirit world as extensive as that 
which underlies The Tempest was readily available in Shakespeare’s time. 
Such knowledge was usually accompanied by references to its sources. 

It is hard to determine just what the author means by ‘philosophical pat- 
terns,’’ though he devotes a short appendix to the explanation of the term. 
He has in mind certain interesting literary and aesthetic considerations about 
which the reader would like to have further information and fuller illustration. 
A philosophical pattern is not, he tells us, an aesthetic pattern. An aesthetic 
pattern is ‘‘an active formative principle which, combining in some mysterious 
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manner with the stuff of art, determines not only the shape of the externalized 
product but also in some measure the quality and nature of its content.’’ 
There are many artistic patterns, as metrical and rhythmic patterns, image- 
patterns, chronological patterns, atmosphere patterns, logical and psychological 
patterns, and allegorical patterns. But it is in the tragical drama that the 
pattern of patterns finds its exemplary use. In tragic drama ‘‘the all-inte- 
grating and absorbing principle is the philosophical pattern.’’ The tragic 
dramatist, we are told, evolves a concept of the nature of things and utilizes it 
as the formative principle of his work of art. Only a small part of Professor 
Curry’s book is devoted to his aesthetic beliefs; indeed, too small a part to 
make the subject entirely clear. 

In its principal subjects, however, the book is nothing if not thorough, and 
in the treatment of the two important aspects of the thought of the Renais- 
sance (and of course of Shakespeare) it has set a new standard in the deter- 
mination of fundamental principles in the historical criticism of Renaissance 
literature. 
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